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Rg. S. MENAMIN’S 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


FOR THE SALE OF 


“COUNTRY,” DRUM-CYLINDER, JOB, AND HAND PRESSES. 


GEO. MATHER’S SONS, AND H. D. WADE & CO.’S 


Black and Colored Inks and Varnishes. 


CHAS. E. JOHNSON & CO.’S AND C. E. ROBINSON & BRO.’S 


BOOK, JOB, AND NEWS INES. 


aa Ten per cent. discount, for Cash, on Colored and Black Inks. -@& 
Black and Colored Inks, in kegs, at nett prices. 


— + s.e0e- 


AGENCY FOR 
C. POTTER, Jn., & CO.’S FIRST-CLASS AND ‘“‘COUNTRY” PRESSES. 
R. HOE & CO.’S PRESSES AND MACHINERY. 
COTTRELL & BABCOCK’S FIRST-CLASS AND “COUNTRY” PRESSES. 
TAYLOR CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES. 
A. & B. NEWBURY’S PRINTING MACHINERY 
GEO. P. GORDON’S “FRANKLIN” JOB PRESSES. 
DEGENER & WEILER’S “LIBERTY” JOB PRESSES. 
IMPROVED GLOBE PRINTING PRESSES. 
UNIVERSAL JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 
G. H. SANBORN & CO.’S BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


W. 0. HICKOK’S STANDING PRESSES AND MACHINERY 


- 


CEORCE MEIER & CO.’S 
Bronzes, Florence Leaf, Brocade, and Lining Bronze, 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


ne OC 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 


New Wood Type, 


CABINETS, CASES, STANDS, BRASS AND WOOD GALLEYS, LEADS AND METAL FURNITURE, BRASS 
RULE, LEAD CUTTERS, FURNITURE, QUOLNS, STICKS, LYE BRUSHES, MALLETS, ete. 


ss20e- we 


NEW AND SECON D-HAND 


POWER AND HAND PRESSES, TYPE, etc., 


BOUGHT, SOLD AND EXCHANGED. 
Ja Parties desiring to sell or purchase SECOND-HAND PRINTING MATERIAL, will find it to their advantage 


pues R.S. MENAMIN. 


515, S17, anO 519 Minor STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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SECOND-HAND PRESSES, &c., FOR SALE, 





One two-roller Adams Press, 27x43, in perfect order, with cone fly wheel, hangers, ete. 
One three-revolution Taylor Press, bed 32x50; just rebuilt, and in perfect order throughout; will print 2,000 an hour. 
One Campbell first-class Book and Job Press, with springs and points; size 31x46; just put in excellent order. 
One Campbell Country Newspaper Press, 31x46, with sheet flyers; thoroughly overhauled, and in good order. 
One Quarto-medium Gordon Press, 10x15, modern style. 
One Adams (Hoe) Job Press, size inside chase, 91¢x13; will be sold cheap. 
One Hoe Washington Hand Press, platen 26x411¢, with iron inking apparatus. 
One Smith Hand Press, platen 23x36, with iron inker. 
One Bronstrup Hand Press, platen 2214x29, with iron inker. 
One Foolscap Washington Hand Press, platen 141¢x171¢, with iron self-inker. 
One Quarto-medium Ruggles Press, 11x13 inside chase. 
One Ruggles Card and Billhead Press, in good order. 
One Ruggles Card Press, 3}%5 inches inside chase. 
Two Ramage Hand Presses, 12x17 each, in excellent order; cheap. 
One 32-inch Riehl Paper Cutter, in perfect order. 
One 28-inch Montague Paper Cutter. 
One Austin Paper Cutter; cheap. 
One Bookbinder’s Ruling Machine, in good order. 
One Ribbon Paging Machine. 
Standing Presses, different makes and sizes. 
Two Steel-plate Presses, in excellent order. 
Imposing Stones, with frames and drawers, complete. 
Lot of Registering Machines for Lithographic Presses. 
One Backing Machine, for bookbinders. 
One 6-horse Engine, with 8-horse boiler; made by Barr, Wilmington, Del.; in use about a yeay; will be sold cheap. 
~—ce- 
SECOND-HAND TYPE. 
285 lbs. Pica, No. 10, with italic (Johnson’s); has been used only for stereotyping. 
110 Ibs. Pica Old Style, No. 2, with italic (Johnson’s); nearly new. 
About Three Hundred Fonts of Job Type, in good condition. 


German Type—Nonpareil, Brevier, Bourgeois, and Long Primer, in first-rate order. 
-~2ece-r 


ADAMS BOOK PRESSES AND HAND PRESSES 


TAKEN IN EXCHANGE FOR CYLINDER PRESSES, AND ALL KINDS OF PRINTING MATERIAL. 














THE CANDIDATES, 


ULYSSES S, GRANT. HENRY WILSON, 


Price, $1-25. By mail, $1-50 : Price, $1°25. By mail, $1-50. 


GREELEY and BROWN. GRANT and WILSON. 


<a 


Price, $1°25. By mail, $145. Price, $1°25. By mail, $1°45. 


HORACE GREELEY. B. GRATZ BROWN. 


Price, $1°25. By mail, $1°50. Price, $1°25. By mail, $1°50. 


These electrotypes are from original designs, engraved expressly for this purpose, and are accurate likenesses of the distinguished 
men they represent. All of them are blocked on wood, the single portraits measuring twelve ems Pica in width, and the small cuts, with 
two portraits, thirteen ems Pica. They will be sent promptly, by return mail or express, as directed, on receipt of price affixed to each. 


R. 8. MENAMIN, 517 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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ROLLER COMPOSITION, 


PRICE FORTY CENTS PER POUND. 


We might Publish Hundreds of Certificates from the best of Printers throughout the Union who are using 


OUT COM FPO. tO, 


GIVING AN UNQUALIFIED ENDORSEMENT OF 


ITS SUPERIORITY 


OVER EVERY OTHER COMPOUND 


In the Market, but the following are sufficient and are fair samples of what all say: 


The publisher of The Central Record of Minnesota, speaking of 
our elegant illustrated journal, THe Press, says: 

‘Printers may not generally know that much of the beauty of the 
presswork is due to the superiority of Horton & Leonarv’s ROLLER 
Composition, We have used this Composition on every description 
of work, and pronounce it the best made. It wears well, is readily 
recast, is easily cleaned, and retains a good surface, whether the weather 
be hot or cold, wet or dry. 


—— 


Office of the BATTLE CREEK JOURNAL, 
BaTTrLe Creek, Mich., January 28, 1871. 
Messrs. Horton & Leonarp, Chicago. 

GENTLEMEN: It affords us pleasure to state that we have tested 
your Roller Composition thoroughly, and find it in every respect 
satisfactory, especially as regards elasticity and durability. Wer use 
NO OTHER ON OUR LARGE PRESSES. Very respectfully, 

GEO. WILLARD & CO. 
Publishers Fournai. 


a 


Kansas Ciry, Mo., February 5, 1871. 
Messrs. Horton & Leonarp, Chicago. 

Gents: We take great pleasure in recommending to printers your 
superior Composition. We have used it for the last year, and find it 
OuR EMPLOVES WILL USE NO OTHER 

DOUGHERTY & CO. 


Publishers Kansas City Times. 


superior to any we have yet used. 


CHAS. 


Yours truly, 


Add es 


HORTON & 


Office of the Davenport Democrat, 
Davenport, lowa, January 28, 1871. 
Horton & Leonarp, Chicago. 

Gents: Have used your Roller Composition six months, and given 
it a fair trial. Had no confidence in it when we made the first order; 
did it for old acquaintance sake. Had no confidence in it because we 
had been deceived by other kinds several times. Being pleased with 
your discovery, and believ ing it to be economical and sure to give satis- 
faction, we most cordially recommend it to our brother printers every- 
where. Yours truly, 

RICHARDSON BROS. 
gerenid 
Office of the Wincue i, Esert & Marsu Printinc Co, 
Hannipa, Mo., February 3, 1871. 
Messrs. Horton & Leonarp, Chicago, Ill. 

GenTLemMeN: We have tried your Roller Composition long and 
thoroughly enough to pronounce it ““A No. 1.” WE PREFER IT TO 
FRANCIS & LouTRELL’S ALL THE TIME. Respectfully, 

WINCHELL, EBERT & MARSH PRINTING CO. 
Qivtaiivie 
Office of the DAILY AND Week ty Beacon, 


Axron, O., February 13, 1871. 


Messrs. Horton & LEONARD. 


Gents: Your Roller Composition has been in use in this office for 
nearly a year, and has given entire satisfaction, 


E. G. MESSNER, Pressman. 


LEONARD 


Book and Job Printers, 


10 North Jefferson St., CHICAGO. 





























ROLLER COMPOSITION, 
PRICE FORTY CENTS PER POUND. 


This is the Best and Consequently the Cheapest Compound in the Market. It is the resultof Many Years’ 
Experience, and possesses every quality essential to a Good Roller. 


EVERY POUND IS WARRANTED. 


ASK YOUR TYPE FOUNDER FOR 


HORTON & LEONARD’SCOMPOSITI( yn | 


AND ACCEPT NO OTHER. 





NONE GENUINE UNLESS BEARING THIS STAMP, 


HORTON & LEONARD'S 


ROLLER COMPOSITION. 


CHICAGO. 


- on 8A BoB BT 


MARDER, LUSE & CO., ‘ ; ; . R CuIcaGo. | S. COLLINS & co., ; ‘ 26 FRANKFORT St., New York. 


ST. LOUIS TYPE FOUNDRY, . . ‘: P Sr. Louts. JOHN WOODRUFF & SONS, . ; , ‘ PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON TYPE FOUNDRY, . ‘ ° ° St. Louis. | G. S. NEWCOMB &CO., . R ° < CLEVELAND, O. 


ALLISON, SMITH & JOHNSON, , > ;. CINCINNATI. | Anpb By DEALERS IN PrinTERS’ MATERIALS GENERALLY 


Address, HORTON -& LEONARD, 
Book and Job Printers, 


READ CERTIFICATES ON NEXT PAGE. 10 North Jefferson St., CHICAGO. 


| 
| 


| 



































**FREE AND UNSHACKLED.”’ 


$1.50 per Annum. 





VOL. VIL. 





OCTOBER, 1872. 


NO. 8. 








TO SUBSCRIBERS AND ADVERTISERS. 

The Printers’ CIRCULAR will be issued Monthly, at $1.50 per annum, 
invariably in advance, or fifteen cents per number. 
One Page, each insertion 
Half Paye, each insertion 
Quarter Page, each insertion 
One Line, ‘each insertion 

R. 8S. MENAMIN, 
617 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 





( Writven for the Printers’ Circular.) 


WILLIAM CAXTON 
NUMBER IL. 
BY THEO. L. DE VINNE. 


The court to which Caxton was accredited as ambassador, 
although nominally but that of a dukedom, was not inferior 
in dignity and influence to that of any contemporary poten- 
tate. Philip, the Duke of Burgundy, ‘‘ wrongly surnamed 
the Good,” was the ablest sovereign of his day—‘‘a bold and 
crafty ruler, an adroit dissembler, and a practical politician ” 

wealthy beyond comparison, and fond of pageantry; the 
great champion of the then decaying institution of chivalry, 
a professed patron of arts and commerce, and the owner 
of the most curious and costly library in Europe. 

Attached to the court of Philip, in the position of chap- 
lain, was a priest named Raoul le Fevre. The Duke, wish- 
ing to institute the famous Order of the Golden Fleece, 
charged Raoul, who had already acquired a reputation as a 
writer of fiction, to compose a romance on the destruction 
of Troy, which event was then supposed to be intimately 
connected with the founding of the kingdom of France. 
Raoul’s book was much admired. Every person connected 
Scribes could not furnish it 
To meet this unexpected demand, the new 
art of printing was called into requisition, and a copy of 
Raoul’s book, ‘Le Recueil des histoires de Troyes” was, 
in the year 1466, committed to some unknown printer 
in Cologne. 


with the court desired a copy. 
fast enough. 


This printer was undoubtedly a pupil of 
Gutenberg or Schoeffer, for his neat workmanship shows 
that he could not have been educated by Koster. At that 





time, Zell and Olpe were printers in Cologne; but the types 
used on this book are not to be found in any of their works, 
nor yet in those of Colard Mansion, who soon after printed 
in Bruges. Bernard says that the types used in the print- 
ing of this book were evidently designed by a Frenchman, 
for they are a good imitation of the French writing of that 
day. As they betray no German peculiarities, and as they 
are not to be found in the books of any other printer, he 
supposes that they were made expressly for Raoul’s book, 
The book was 


written by his order, and it was printed at his expense. It 


an extravagance not unworthy of Philip. 


has been supposed by others that Caxton superintended the 
printing of this book. 
but it is certain that it was through this book and its 
printer that Caxton derived his earliest knowledge of 


This may or may not have been so; 


typography. 

Philip died a few months after its publication, and his 
son, Charles the Rash, succeeded. A year after Bruges was 
the scene of regal festivity, for Charles was married with 
great pomp to Margaret, sister of the king of England. In 
the ceremony, Caxton appears in the retinue of the princess 
with honor, for he had been one of the agents in the be- 
trothing of the parties. Another year passes, and Caxton, 
with the court, is at Ghent, to assist in the investiture of 
Charles with the Order of the Garter—an honor conceded 
to Charles, not only by virtue of his relationship, but in 
requital of the assistance given by him to Edward IV. when 
the latter was obliged to seek refuge from his enemies in 
Ghent. Here it is that our great interest in his life and 
labors commences. 

When Raoul’s book was in its first flush of popularity, 
Caxton undertook the task of translating it into English, 
but after writing five or six quires, he wearied of the task 
and abandoned it. The removal of the court to Ghent in 
the ensuing year (1470), and the unusual duties devolving 
upon him through the Duke's fitting out of an expedition to 
replace Edward IV. on the English throne, so engrossed 
his time that he had little opportunity, and, perhaps, less 
But at this time the 
She, hear- 


inclination, to pursue the translation. 
Duchess gave him strong stimulus to exertion. 
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ing of his translation, commanded him to produce and read 
it. The result of this interview he has narrated in the pre- 
face to the book. @@hen she had seen them his MSS.) anone 
she found defaute in mon englisshe, whiche sche comanded me to 
amende, and more ober comanded me straptly to contpnue and 
make an ende of the respdue, than not translate} —tohos dred- 
full comadment p durste in no twpse disoben, because p am a 
seruant unto her sapd grace, and resseibe of her perely fee, and 
other manp goode and grate benefets.* The encouragement he 
thus received induced him to go on with the translation. 
But at this time Charles the Rash was contemplating a war 
with Louis XI. of France, and he found it necessary to leave 
Ghent. The desire to superintend the printing of the book, 
as well as to become better acquainted with the details of 
the art, attracted him to Cologne, where the original edition 
in French had been printed. The types and press which had 
been used for printing Le Fevre’s book belonged to Charles, 
and it is probable that the Duchess, who was much interested 
in Caxton’s translation, of which she accepted the dedica- 
tion, gave the use of them to Caxton for this purpose. At 
the conclusion of the second book, he writes: Et was begonne 
in Brugis, and contpnued in gaunt, And finpsshed in Colenn, 
in time of the troubdlous toorld, and of the great Deunsions being 
and repgnping as boell in the ropames of Hnglond and fraunce, 
as in all other places unibersallp through the toorld—that is to 
forte the pere of our lord a thousand four honderd Ixxj.t The 
book ends thus: And for as moche as in the tworpting of the 
Same mp penne is worn, myn hand werp, and not stedfast, mon 
epen Dimed with ouermoche lokpng on the wohpt paper, and mp 
forage not so prone and ready to laboure as it hath been, and that 
age erepeth on me Daplp, and feebleth all the bodye—Therefore ¥ 
habe practpsed and lerned at mp grete charge and dispense to 
orbepne this said book in prynte, after the manner and forme as 
pe map bere see, and is not wreton with penne and pnke as 
other bokes been wwhiche booke EF presented to mp 
sapd redoubdted lady as a fore is sand. And she hath well ar— 
cepted hit, and largely rewarded me. 

This book, ‘‘ The Recuyell of the Histoiries of Troye,” is 
a stout quarto of about 320 pages. Toa young man the 
translation would reasonably appear a formidable under- 
taking. As the work of an old man, who has so graphically 
and affectingly described his disabilities, it is truly a won- 
derful task, but it is insignificant when contrasted with the 
work he afterwards performed. The type is the same as 
that used on the French edition. Like that edition, it does 
not contain the name of the printer. Done by workmen 
who did not own the materials, and who did not share 
in the responsibility of the publication, they were excluded 
from honorable mention as publishers or proprietors. The 
printer, however, was a good workman, and acquainted with 


* It is apparent that Caxton had lost the mastery of the English lan- 
guage. All his writings are tinctured with foreign idioms. 

+ This is the date of the completion of translation. The printed 
book was not perfected until 1472 or 1473. 
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all the typographic novelties then recently introduced by 
Peter Schoeffer of Mentz. The title of the last book is 
printed in red ink, an art or secret which Caxton does not 
appear to have learned at that date. 

The idleness and aimlessness of Caxton’s life, which he 
had previously lamented, terminated with the publication 
of this book. Thenceforth he appears to have been wedded 
to typography. Although he continued to enjoy the patron- 
age of the Duchess during his residence in Cologne, we read 
of him no more as courtier, consul, or ambassador. Aban- 
doning the luxurious life to which he had been accustomed, 
giving up all hopes of courtly ease and patrician prefer- 
ment, he entered the dingy walls of that antique printing 
office, and gave himself up to loug days of labor and nights 
of disturbed rest, in intimate fellowship with ordinary 
mechanical drudges. The low laugh of the witling ran 
around the court of the Duke at this strange infatuation of 
the old man, but he heeded it not. 

Caxton’s incentives to exertion differed from those of 
other men. At the age of sixty, curiosity, or the love of 
novelty, is not a predominant sentiment, and he would not 
have submitted to the drudgery of learning a mechanical 
occupation merely for the sake of the curious technical 
knowledge thus to be acquired. He certainly could not 
have been attracted to it by love of riches or hope of fame, 
for in leaving court and renouncing the patronage of the 
Duchess, he was turning his back on honor and preferment. 
If we carefully read his writings, we cannot fail to perceive 
that he always acted from strong convictions of duty. It 
was an age in which people had not yet begun to prate of 
self-imposed ‘‘ missions,” but for all that the work of mis- 
sions was done. There can be no doubt that Caxton was 
irresistibly drawn to printing. Itwas his work. Necessity 
was laid on him. Inconstant, wavering, useless as his pre- 
vious life may have appeared, henceforth his course was 
clear. He had found his place, and he accepted it promptly 
and cheerfully. Happy he who can find it! happier still, 
he who, when it is found, shall fill it as worthily as Caxton! 

No sooner had this book been completed than he under- 
took another. The book he selected was a French transla- 
tion of a little treatise in Latin, which he entitled ‘‘ The 
Game and Playe of the Chesses,” and dedicated to Duke 
Clarence, brother of the king of England. This book is not 
a manual of chess-playing. It is really a dry moral treatise 
on the philosophy of chess—one of the many mystical 
essays in which medieval moralists took great delight. So 
far from deserving classification with Hoyle and Stanton, it 
approaches much more nearly the publications of the Tract 
Society. This book has been erroneously accepted as the 
first book printed in England; but the type is the same as 
that used in the two previous editions of the Recuyell—a 
type not to be found in any of his later works. He subse- 
quently printed a second edition of the Game of Chess in 
England, in different type and with wood engravings, which 
the first edition did not have, and in which he states, that 
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when he was in Bruges and had achebbed the sapd transsla— 
tion EF Did so set in imprinte a certain number of them bobich 
anon fwere Depesshed and sold. It was then not only printed 
on the Continent, but was printed for sale. These two 
books—The Recuyell and The Game and Playe of the 
Chesses—were the first books printed in the English lan- 
guage, though, strange to say, not on English soil. This 
is ominous. Is it not possible that, in days to come, the 
typography of the English language may find its greatest 
support on soil not shadowed by the cross of St. George? 
The headstrong conduct of Charles the Bold—‘‘ the mad 
bull”—as his good cousin, the king of France, was pleased 
to designate him, made the Netherlands unfit for his resi- 
dence. The Duke had already proved a scourge to his 
people, had paralyzed all industry with his extortionate 
taxes, and was then preparing to make war on Lorraine and 
Switzerland—a war in which he was to lose his life igno- 
miniously as a panting fugitive in the marshes of Nancy. 
Rightly judging that there could be no security for him in 
the impending turmoil, Caxton abandoned the country of 
his adoption, and sometime in 1475 left it, never to return. 





A THOUSAND DEAD NEWSPAPERS. 

The rise and fall of newspapers is very little appreciated, 
and in this country, where journals spring up like mush- 
rooms, and are cut down like toadstools, do the people least 
of all understand the pecuniary perils of publishing a paper. 
Facts, however, are more stubborn than reasoning, and we 
quote from the American Newspaper Directory to show how 
disastrous have been the affairs of American ambition to in- 
dulge in the vanity of occupying the editorial chair and rule 
the political destinies of a chosen people. 

In a late number of the above-named directory we find, in 
a list of seventeen States and the District of Columbia, that 
no less than five hundred newspapers, which were in ex- 
istence on New Year’s Day of 1871, failed and passed out of 
business before October. 

The reader will bear in mind that this list does not include 
newspaper failures in the great States of Ohio, New York, 
and Pennsylvania, and fifteen or eighteen more States and 
Territories in the Union. 

This is a mortality, not only of hope, but of capital, 
for averaging the investment in each of these papers, only as 
weeklies, at $3,000, which is a low estimate, we arrive at an 
absorption of over one million and a half of dollars. When 
we consider, as before explained, that this is a statement 
embracing losses in seventeen States only, and that we may 
fairly put in seven hundred more papers down to the debtor 
side of profit and loss, for the remaining States and Terri- 
tories, then the losses will make an aggregate exhibit of 
at least two millions and a quarter lost to the individuals, 
which, if -put into crops, would have multiplied itself fifty 
fold, at least, in ten years. But democratic as free Amer- 
icans are in politics, they must be aristocratic in-their se- 


lection of a futures We must be lawyers, or’ doctors, or | 





editors, and the result is that thousands who every year 
choose Letween law, physic, and Bohemia, are utterly unfit 
for either, and go through life in a rambling, shambling, 
hand-to-mouth manner, fully aware, when it is too late, that 
the first step in life was a wofully false one. 

The eleven or twelve hundred papers, whose decease is 
here chronicled, scarcely extend beyond the weeklies. A 
much more interesting and suggestive statement, if we had 
full data at hand, could be made about dead and dying dai- 
lies. New York city has seen no less than fifty-six give up 
the ghost in a short time, and it owns to-day a score of 
others in a moribund condition; for no city daily can be alive 
and healthy unless it has existed eight or ten years, and con- 
sumed the capital of three or four sets of publishers and 
proprietors. 


—______—_ - oro 


MR. BENNETT'S SUCCESS AS A JOURNALIST. 

Biographers who have sketched the career of Mr. Bennett 
have often failed to strike the key-note of his unquestioned 
success asa journalist. It was not because he was a man of 
profound learning or of singular attractiveness of personal 
character that he won his triumphs, but rather that he was 
content to become the mouthpiece of the people among whom 
he dwelt. Appreciating the character of the citizens of New 
York, and foreseeing the grandeur to which the city would 
attain in the course of a generation, he adapted himself to 
the process of development which has made the American 
metropolis what it is. The younger men of 1835 had become 
weary of the inanities of the public journals, which excluded 
the news of the world, and substituted therefor the dullest 
of political disquisitions. The city was expanding; great 
measures of public utility were contemplated; a new life was 
beginning; old things were passing away, and the new were 
beginning to struggle into existence. What wonder, then, 
that Bennett and his Herald gained an early foothold, and 
astrongone? True, the paper wasimpudent. It could not 
have been otherwise and lived. The secret of its first suc- 
cess lay in its incisiveness. It was incisive in everything— 
in its manner of presenting the current news, in its dealings 
with men and manners, in its warfare upon what Bennett 
contemptuously called ‘‘ the old-fashioned sixpenny papers,” 
and especially in its keen little paragraphs. These para- 
graphs were short, pointed, often witty, and they were read 
with delight by about one-half of the population, and with 
horror by the other half; but it was impossible to resist the 
temptation to readthem. We have called them “fire-crack- 
ers,” and so they were—mischievous little explosives, con- 
veying a world of meaning, creating a prodigious clatter, 
and, as the country lad observed, ‘‘good things to get out 
of the way of.”—James Gordon Bennett's Scintillations, in 
August Galaxy. 


~-2c-oe-- 

A PERFECT copy of Gower's ‘‘ Confessio Amantis,” printed 
by Caxton, England's first printer, was recently sold at auc- 
tion, in London, for the enormous price of £670. 
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(Written for the Printers’ Circular.] 
EARLY FEMALE PRINTERS IN AMERICA. 


BY JESSIE E. RINGWALT. 


Although not earliest in time, Mrs. Margaret Draper may | 


well claim precedence in mention on account of her con- 
nection with the first newspaper in the United States. 


The Boston News-Letter passed from the worthy and manly | 
direction of Bartholomew Green, at his death, into the | 
hands of his son-in-law, John Draper, and thence in lineal | 


succession to his son Richard. 
staunchest of Tories, and heartily advocated in his paper all 
the incidental consequences of the British rule. 
partnership with John Boyle at the time of his death in 
1774, and the partnership was continued with the widow, 
Margaret Draper. Coming events were casting their shadows 
before 
oppressive and unwelcome burden. A young Bostonian, 
named John Howe, was, however, ready to be as rabidly 


Tory as the emergency required, and under his manage- | 


ment the journal continued to be the only paper published 
in Boston during the siege. The old age of the News-Letler 
was not venerable; in its seventy-second year it could not 
recognize the new light kindled on Bunker Hill, and igno- 


miniously closed its long career with the departure of | 
Margaret Draper and John Howe, under the protection of the | 


British soldiery. Howe received the wages of his services 
in the post of Government printer at Halifax, and Mrs. 
Draper found a final shelter in England, where she lived 


for a quarter of a century as a monument of Tory fidelity on 


a pension from the British Government. 
The American Weekly Mercury, of Philadelphia, and the 
Boston (azette, must divide the honors of the second place 


in the annals of American journalism, being both begun in | 


December, 1719. The Mercury, the first paper in the Mid- 
dle States, was successfully supported by its founder, 
Andrew Bradford, until his death in 1742. His widow, 
Cornelia Bradford, assumed the entire control for some 
months; she then entered, for a short period, into partner- 
ship with Isaiah Warner, but afterwards resumed the sole 
responsibility of the journal, supporting it for some years 
with ability. 

The first woman directly mentioned as personally engaged 


in printing in the United States, is Elizabeth, wife of 


Samuel Green, the second. John Dunton, the English 
traveller, in his ‘‘ Life and Errors,” gives an exquisite and 
elaborate description of her character and conduct as a 
model woman, wife and mother, and as part of the eulo- 
gium says that ‘‘she labored in her husband's office with a 
skill as if she had never been in a kitchen, while she worked 
in her house as if she had never been out of it.” 

In the same great typographical family of the Greens, 
Jonas became State printer for Maryland in 1740. He mar- 
ried a Hollandish immigrant, and upon his death, in 1767, 


Richard Draper was the | 


He was in 


at least to the eyes of John Boyle; and he dissolved | 
the connection, leaving Mrs. Draper to struggle under her | 
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| she assumed his business as printer as well as the conduct 
| of his newspaper, the Maryland Gazette. Soon afterwards 

she admitted her son William as partner, with the firm name 
| of Anne Catherine Green & Son. William died in a short 
time, and she continued her labors alone until her death in 
1775, leaving the office to her sons, Frederick and Samuel 
Green. 

The family of Franklin also contained at least three 
female compositors, the best known being Anne, the widow 
of James Franklin. After his unfortunate experiences with 
the Courant, James Franklin abandoned Boston, and became 

State printer at Newport, Rhode Island. He died there in 
| 1735, and his office was continued to his widow. His two 

daughters had been carefully educated by him as rapid and 
| skillful compositors, and they aided their mother most 
effectually in her labors. A younger ehild, James, was in- 
structed by them, and when he reached a suitable age, in 
They established the Newport 
Mercury in 1758, and the mother still continued it after the 
death of James in 1762. 


1754, became a partner. 


She afterwards formed a partner- 
ship with Samuel Hall, under the name of Franklin & 
Hall, thus, by a curious coincidence, repeating the title of 
the firm of which her brother-in-law, Benjamin, was a mem- 
ber in Philadelphia. Mrs. Anne Franklin died in 1763, at 
the age of sixty-three, having just printed a folio edition of 
the laws of the State. 

Mrs. Sarah Goddard and her daughter were also widely 
known in the profession. The mother was a member of 
| the Updike family of Rhode Island, and received a remark- 
| ably thorough education. She married a physician named 
Goddard, who died in a few years; and under her direction 
her son William was trained as a printer. He became the 
first printer in Providence, Rhode Island, and established 
His 
mother became his partner, under the firm name of Sarah 
and William Goddard, and the entire business devolved upon 
her when her son removed to Philadelphia. She afterwards 
became associated with John Carter in the firm of Goddard 
& Co., and successfully pursued her avocation until 1769, 
shortly before her death. 


in 1762, the Providence Gazette and Country Journal. 


William Goddard subsequently established himself in 
| Baltimore, publishing the Maryland Journal, and officiating 
| as Postmaster. Benjamin Franklin appointed him as a sur- 

veyor of post roads and controller of post offices, and in 
order to devote himself to this important service, he relin- 
quished his business into the hands of his sister, Mary 
Katherine Goddard, who conducted the Journal in her own 
name, from 1775 to 1784. 

Miss Jane Aitken, of Philadelphia, deserves special and 
honorable mention for the fine character and excellent typo- 
graphical execution of her publications. Her father was a 
printer of celebrity, especially known for publishing the 
Bible in Philadelphia in 1782; the business descended to 

| her, and she sustained it most creditably for many years. 

The calamities which attended the introduction of print- 
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ing into South Carolina, forced the wives and widows of 
the unfortunate typographers into unexpected publicity. 


Between 1730 and 1733 two printers had died, and ‘their | 


place was supplied by a third, Lewis Timothy. He was a 
French Protestant refugee, who had learned to print in 
Holland, and afterwards found employment in Franklin’s 
printing office in Philadelphia, where he also officiated as 
first custodian of the Philadelphia Library. Anglicizing 
his name of Louis Timothée into plain Lewis Timothy, he, 
undeterred by the sad fate of his predecesscrs, established 
himself in Charleston, where he also died in a very short 
time. 
tions maintained the office through the minority of her 


son Peter. 
cause of the Colonies; was taken prisoner in Charleston 
by the British, and was drowned at sea on his passage home, 


after being exchanged. Anne Timothy, his widow, under 


His widow, Elizabeth Timothy, by her own exer- 


REPORTERS. 


NUMBER SEVEN. 


BY E. J. 8. 


The last article of this series closed with a description of 
the system employed in Parliamentary reporting. Cross- 
ing into France we discover a new phase of legislative note- 
taking. The sittings of the Corps Legislatif are public, but 
at no time has it been customary to print the speeches of 
the Deputies without their inspection. The members did 
not speak from their seats (we refer to the Corps Legislatif 


| as it was prior to the late war), but ascended a tribune 
child, and upon reaching his majority relinquished it to her | 


This typographer enthusiastically adopted the | 


the pressure of necessity, revived the (fazette, a paper for- | 
merly established by the father of her husband, and obtained | 


the position of State printer, a station which she held until 
her death in 1792. 
Charles Crouch, a native of Charleston, opened an office | 


in that city in 1765, and devoted his paper to the opposition 


of the Stamp Act. Just at the commencement of hostilities 


he was drowned while on his way to New York. His widow, | 


Mary Crouch, born in Providence, Rhode Island, imme- 
diately assumed the conduct of his press, and succeeded in 
escaping with all the material of the office just as Charleston 
fell into the hands of the British. Mrs. Crouch carried her 
.press and types to Salem, Massachusetts, where she pub- 


lished a paper in January, 1781, called the Salem Gazette and 


General Advertiser ; she soon afterwards sold her office and 
retired to Providence, her birthplace. 

The list of early female printers might readily be length- 
ened by the names of those widows who were compelled by 
circumstances to assume the business as the only means of 
supporting their families, without making any endeavor to 
achieve a distinguished position among the craft. Among 
these was Joanna Perry, of Boston, who directed her hus- 
band’s office for several years subsequent to his death. 
Clementina Rind also succeeded her husband for several 
years as printer of the Virginia (Gazette. 
Elizabeth Holt and Ann Greenleaf each conducted journals 
for a few years after the decease of their husbands; and 
Catherine Zenger, the widow of the celebrated John Peter 





In New York, | 


Zenger, supported his printing office and the New York 


Weekly Journal. 


Her son, during the period, completed | 


his apprenticeship under her direction, and she resigned in | 


his favor, opening on her own account a house for the sale 
of pamphlets and stationery. 
— ere 
Or the London morning journals, the Telegraph, and of the 
evening journals, the Echo, have the largest circulations. 
They are edited by brothers, Edwin and Arthur Arnold. 


placed just below the President’s chair, and commanding a 
fair view of the house. Upon one side sat the reporter 
taking notes. He wrote for five minutes, and was succeeded 
by another; the second by a third, and so on until ten men 
had had their turns, by which time the first, having finished 
the transcription of his notes, was ready to take a second 
turn. These writers were called stenographers ordinaires. 
Five other gentlemen were employed to take check-notes, 
in order to guard the more effectively against mistakes, and 
they were called stenographers reviseurs. They never tran- 
scribed their notes, but compared them with those of the 
ordinary reporters while under the rapid process of transla- 
tion into intelligible French. It was found, where the 
‘*turns” were so brief, that a reporter was liable to plunge 
into a technical argument, and to make a mistake in picking 
up the work of reporting where it had been dropped by his 
predecessor. Hence the necessity of the stenographers re- 
viseurs. The Moniteur, which was regarded as the official 
organ of the Government, contained daily, during the 
sittings of the Assembly Nationale, from fifteen to twenty 
columns of the debates. The pay to each phonographer was 
equivalent, in francs, to $1°50 in gold per hour. It has 
been conceded more than once, by English statesmen, that 
the French system was far more efficient than that in vogue 
in Parliament. It may be said here that the professional 
short-hand reporter, as distinct from that of reporter for the 
press, has been known in France only within the last five 
years. 

The way of the correspondent, short-hand writer and 
publisher never has, to our knowledge, been obstructed by 
our Congress in the matter of criticizing, reporting, and 
printing its debates. That secrecy which was held invio- 
late by Parliament for so long a time, was contrary to the 
genius of our republican institutions, and from the first 
session the largest freedom and privilege have always been 
accorded the American press, and every convenience has 
been provided for its representatives. There have been 
instances where the latter have trangressed the rules of the 
House, by a malicious perversion of the proceedings, and 
have suffered the just penalty of exclusion from both floor 
and gallery. The unofficial reports of the debates, how- 
ever, are made with great fairness, those of the Associated 
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Press Association being remarkable for their fullness and 
accuracy. This Association employs a large corps of skill- 
ful writers in each House, and by a very comprehensive 
system of telegraphic connections, the debates are flashed 
over the wires to a thousand papers in as many different 
localities each day. The first man to report the proceedings 
of Congress in short-hand was Thomas Lloyd, an English- 
man, who served with distinction in the Revolutionary 
army. In 1819, he invented a system of stenography by the 
aid of which he was able to take down the speeches for sub- 
sequent translation. 

The official organ in which the proceedings are now 
printed, is the Congressional Globe, a work that requires an 
annual outlay of about $350,000. One fault to be found 
with the Globe is the padding it is subject to by those 
M. C.’s who are too timid to attempt anything further than 
the presentation of petitions and answers to the roll call. 
Their charitable colleagues kindly permit them to print 
their non-delivered speeches of rehashed statistics and 
machine rhetoric in the Globe, copies of which are lavishly 
supplied to their constituents, who are, of course, delighted 
with the zeal manifested by their representatives. At the 
last session, Gen. John Beatty, of Ohio, led an attack in 
the House on the Globe. He hoped to do away entirely 
with the publication of this record and to substitute the 
reports in the newspapers, under certain regulations; in 
other words, to imitate the Hansard compilations of Par- 
liamentary debates. 

The official corps of Senate reporters now consists of 
three, and that of the House of five short-hand writers of 
the very highest ability. The Messrs. Murphy, who report 
in the Senate, are the most celebrated of all phonographers, 
at least in the United States, if not in England. Of 
the elder brother, it is said that ‘‘neither the habitable 
world nor the unhabitable world can produce his equal.” 
From a letter written by an observant Englishman to a 
London paper, we take this graphic description of their 
method of reperting: ‘‘When the sitting commences, the 
younger Mr. Murphy takes the chair to write during the 
morning hour, generally until a special order is taken up, 
his turn being from half an hour to an hour. The heavy 
debate now coming on, he resigns to his brother, who is 
equal to any emergency. This gentleman will write as long 
as circumstances may require, with the utmost ease and 
accuracy. He sits in his chair immediately in front of the 
Vice-President’s desk. He recognizes every speaker in the 
chamber by his tone, and with wonderful quickness of hear- 
ing, catches every remark, however low or indistinct. He 
sits there, hour after hour, with his nimble pen flying over 
the smooth sheet and arresting the windy words for which 
the nation and the world are waiting. No flood of elo- 
quence overwhelms him. Like the torrent of rain which is 
frozen as it falls upon the sheeted snow, the torrent of 
words is transfixed upon the snowy pages of his note-book 
by the magie pen of phonography. No colloquy is too 


| metropolis. 
| soon rattling over the broken roads and through the torrent 





quick for him; no interruption can disconcert his practiced 
ear. Thus, day after day, one of the greatest scenes of the 
age is to be witnessed by the.gaping crowd in the gallery. 
Meanwhile, the younger brother has gone off to the re- 
porter’s room to dictate his notes to two or three pho- 
nographic writers. He reads them off as rapidly as he would 
a newspaper editorial, pausing occasionally to give less 
practiced reporters time to read over a doubtful paragraph, 
They, in turn, copy their notes into long-hand for the 
printers. The elder brother then sends his notes to his 
younger brother for transcription, which the latter can do 
as easily as though the notes were his own. So much re- 
porting by so limited a corps has never been achieved any 
where else.” 

Notable achievements by short-hand writers have received 
the encomiums of editors, and a more substantial recog- 
nition by publishers. There is rarely an event, where ora- 
tory is the leading feature, that some short-hand writer does 
not do himself great honor, be his merit recognized or not; 
should his performance prove discreditable, he is quite sure 
to hear of it, and very often not in terms the mildest. 
Disraeli, in closing a powerful address in support of a Par- 
liamentary measure, said: ‘‘ We have burned our boats; we 
have destroyed our bridges, and do not intend to recross 
the river!” Imagine the horror of the distinguished M. P. 
when he discovered that a provincial reporter had made 
him say, ‘‘We have burned our boots and destroyed our 
breeches, and cannot recross the river!” That young man 
had very evidently mistaken his calling. Dickens, who had 
a rare talent for all grades of reporting, first won the esteem 
of the publishers of the Morning Chronicle in this wise: At 
an archery meeting, thirty miles from London, Lord Pal- 
merston was to deliver a speech. A number of phonog- 
raphers from the leading metropolitan journals were in 
attendance with ‘‘Boz” (who was then on the threshold of 
literary fame), and they all took verbatim notes of the 
Premier's words. By the time he had concluded, the only 
train to London that night had been gone half an hour, and 
to make matters worse, the rain poured down relentlessly. 
Dickens’ colaborers gave up all intention of returning to the 
Not so ‘‘Boz.” He hired a chaise, and was 


to London, where he arrived at 2 o'clock in the morning, 
having accomplished the dismal ride in four hours. His 
notes were all written out, their transcription having been 
accomplished on his knee in that rolling, tumbling, pitch- 
ing vehicle, aided by the sickly light from penny dips which 
a companion held for him. Of all the London journals, the 
Chronicle was the only one that had a report of what the 
leading British statesman had said at that meeting. Henry 
J. Raymond, who, in his early journalistic career, was one 
of the very best American phonographers, achieved over his 
New York compeers an almost similar victory. It was at a 
time when Boston and New York were not connected by 
rail direct. Raymond, in company with the reporters from 
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the Tribune and Herald, went to the ‘‘ Athens of America” 
to report Daniel Webster, who was to deliver a great speech; 
but the former alone had the wise forethought of providing 
the means for putting the speech in type. The great orator 
finished a six-column address at 11 o’clock on Tuesday 
night, and the reporters, after a brief rest, the next morning 
took rival boats for New York. Upon the Ariel, Raymond 
had had extemporized a composing-room, and as he rapidly 
transcribed his notes, they were set up, proved, corrected, 
and arranged ready to be placed in the form. The Ariel 
did not reach New York until 2 o’clock Thursday morning, 
half an hour after the boat carrying the rival reporters had 
touched the wharf. Immediately the galleys of type were 
carried to the Times’ establishment, locked up, and the 
press, at its usual time, was throwing off thousands of 
copies with a complete verbatim report of the speech in 
each. The astonishment of the rival establishments can 
well be imagined; and the Herald and Tribune, whose re- 
porters could prepare only a few lines of the speech for pub- 
lication, had to acknowledge themselves beaten. 

Had we the space and time, we could multiply these en- 
terprising exploits, and weave many an interesting tale of 
- the checkered experiences of the Reporter. 


see 


THE PHILOSOPHER’S STONE. 

The eccentric but brilliant John Randolph once rose sud- 
denly in the House of Representatives, and screamed out 
at the top of his shrill voice, ‘‘ Mr. Speaker! Mr. Speaker! 
I have discovered the philosopher's stone. 
you go!” John Randolph dropped many rich gems from 
his mouth, but never a richer one than that. 
go,” and you need not dodge sheriffs and constables. 
as you go,” and you can walk the streets with an erect back 
and a manly front, and have no fear of those you meet. 
You won't have to cross the street to avoid a dun, or look 
intently in a shop window, in order not to see a-creditor. 
‘*Pay as you go,” and you can snap your finger at the 
world; and when you laugh, it will be a hearty, honest one, 


and not like the laugh of the poor debtor, who looks around | 
as though he was in doubt whether the laugh was not the | 
property of his creditors, and not included in articles ‘ex- | 


empted from attachment.” ‘Pay as you go,” and you will 
meet smiling faces at home—happy, cherry-cheeked, smiling 
children—a contented wife—a cheerful hearthstone. John 
Randolph was right. It is the philosopher's stone. 


~0<20S>0———— 


A soox which was printed and published in 1844, but 
which was never written, is about to be reprinted. Its au- 
thor, Mr. Lordan, who exercises at Romsey ‘‘ the glorious 
art,” set up the types as he composed the work. Its title is 
‘*Colloquies, Desultory, but chiefly upon Poetry and Poets.” 
Apart from its intrinsic merits, it is a curiosity, being the 
first unwritten book. There is, indeed, a tradition that Retif 
de la Bretonne composed his ‘* Paysan Perverti” in the same 
way, but he was not himself the originator of the tradition. 


It is—pay as | 


** Pay as you | 
“ec Pay | 





DICK’S PATENT OOMMISSIONER’S DECISIONS. 
On the application of Rev. Robert Dick, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
for an extension of his patent, which comprises an addressing 
machine for newspapers and periodicals, and a system of 
keeping the accounts of the same, the Commissioner ren- 
dered the following decision, which will be read with in- 
terest by all publishers: 
In the matter of the application of Robert Dick for the extension of Letters 
Patent for Improvement in Accountant Labels for Periodicals, etc., 


granted him October 4, 1859; antedated to July 26, 1858; reissued May 
21, 1864.—Decided July 26, 1872. 
ADMISSIBILITY OF EVIDENCE— FUNCTIONAL CLAIMS 
REMUNERATION. 


NOVELTY 


Old newspapers are not regarded such well-known printed publications 
as can be used in argument for purposes of evidence without previous 
notice. 

Results are not patentable; and the fact that the claims are functional, 
or for results, is good ground for refusing an extension. 

An invention consisting of a ‘“‘ standing form’’ constituting a type-led- 
ger, changed as occasion requires by type posting: Held, to be anti- 
cipated by ‘standing forms’’ of news reports, prices current, and 
other periodically variable tables, changed from time to time to make 
the necessa y corrections. 

The claim being for the method of cutting off labels and affixing them 
to newspapers by means of a machine substantially as described: Held, 
that, if patentable, it is anticipated by a prior machine accomplishing 
the same result, although the machines are constructed and operate 
somewhat differently, the differences not being set up in the claim. 

Where an applicant for an extension has made liberal charges for all 
time, labor, and expense bestowed upon the invention, he is not en- 
titled to great liberality in the matter of remuneration. 

The addressing-machine described in the patent being the only pat- 
entable invention belonging to applicant, and the only difference 
between said machine and one of prior date being the introduction in 
the former of a pasting mechanism, and the inventor having charged 
for all time and labor bestowed upon his invention: Held, that $20,000 
is a liberal reward for an invention of this description. 


Tuacuer, Acting Commissioner:-—Before proceeding to 
| the discussion of this case upon its merits, it is advisable to 
| decide a question as to the admissibility of certain evidence, 
| to the consideraticn of which applicant makes objection. 
This evidence consists of copies of certain old newspapers, 
| published prior to the date of applicant’s original patent, 
| and introduced by the remonstrant in argument on the day 
of hearing. I have no doubt of the right of counsel to refer 
in argument to any public record of the office, or to any 
well-known printed publication. I do not think, however, 
that old newspapers can be classed under this head; and 
| therefore the introduction of these papers, upon the day of 
hearing, was in the nature of a surprise to the applicant. 
| The consideration of their contents would for this reason be 
highly improper and unjust. All the old newspapers re- 
ferred to by remonstrant are consequently ruled out of the 
case. 

The invention described and claimed in this patent con- 
sists of two parts, which are almost radically distinct and 
separable from each other. The first relates to a method of 
keeping accounts by means of a ‘‘type-ledger” and a 

| « printed ledger,” or record, taken from the former at such 
| intervals as may be desired. 
| The second part relates to an addressing-machine, by 
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means of which a strip of printed labels is gummed and then | 


passed under shears, the movable blade of which cuts off the 
name of a subscriber and affixes it to the periodical by pres- 
sure thereon. The claims in the reissued patent are as fol- 


lows: 


I claim, first, the method of keeping accounts current by means of | 


successive impressions taken from a form or forms of type, or its equiv- 


alents, into which the current transactions of any business are to be | 


type-posted from time to time; in producing the novelty of a metallic 


or a type-ledger, so representing al] accounts, and so incorporating all | 
current business transactions as to render the further use of written | 


ledgers unnecessary, printed versions of the metallic ledger being used 
instead, for counting-room and all similar purposes. 


Second.—I claim the printed ledger or record herein described, con- | 


sisting of a succession of impressions or versions taken from the type 
or metallic ledger, at regular or irregular intervals, each impression or 
vidual account, substantially as herein described. 

This claim includes the use of any such impression or 
impressions for ledger or counting-room purposes. 


Third.—1 claim the use of all such impressions for rendering or | 


transmitting accounts, or for addressing or directing newspapers or 


other periodicals to subscribers or others, whether applied tothe papers | 


directly from the type, or intermediately by impressions previously 
taken, or otherwise, substantially as herein described. 

Fourth.—I claim, in connection with newspaper and all similar busi- 
ness, the combination, in print, of a subscriber's address, with a state- 
ment of his subscription account in the form of the time to which it is 
paid, or otherwise, substantially as herein described. 

Fifth.—I claim the metbod of cutting off from a printed column or 


rately to newspapers or other periodicals, or to cards and envelopes, 
by means of a machine, substantially as herein described. 

Sizth.—I claim the machine herein mentioned and its uses as shown, 
operating substantially as described. 


It will be seen that the first four claims relate exclusively 
to the first part of the invention. 


patentability of the subject-matter to which these claims re- | 


late. 


Patents have been refused repeatedly for systems of keep- | 
ing accounts, systems of penmanship, plans for preventing | 


the alteration of bank-checks, and other like subjects, which 
are mere matters of notation. 
Dick’s method of keeping accounts may be classed prop- 


erly in the same category, and in my opinion a patent should | 


never have been granted for this portion of the invention. 
It is not necessary, however, to rest the decision solely on 
this objection. It appears from the report of the Examiner 
that the alleged invention was lacking in substantial novelty 
when the original patent was granted. 

The statement is as follows: 


It was common at that time, and long before, for newspapers to keep | 


standing forms of matter ot the notice of news reports, brokers’ bulletins, 


columns of advertisements, prices current, and other periodically va- | 


riable tables and statements, and subject such forms to corrections, 
changes, and modifications, from time to time, in accordance with the 
fluctuating prices or changing circumstances affecting the same. In 
all these instances, and in many others, it has been habitual with prin- 
ters, for many years, to keep such forms standing, and to make the 
necessary corrections (called “posting ’’ by the applicant) before each 
new issue or edition of such bulletin, list, or catalogue, or any pub- 
lication or issue connected or attached thereto. Special reference is 
deemed unnecessary, as a glance at any old newspaper, bank-note re- 
porter, or broker's circular, issued during the present century, will 


version showing the several transactions or the balance of each indi- | the same 


the new and useful means of obtaining it.” 


I have great doubt of the | 
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furnish a complete example. Almost every advertisement published 
has appended to it in type, and printed with it, the publisher's brief, 
relative statement or memorandum of time, payment, date, etc., set up 


| in characters, and arbitrary in signification, according to the fancy or 
| judgment of the printer. 


This use of standing forms, corrected as desired from time 
to time, and the well-known characters attached to adver- 
tisements ‘‘ from time immemorial,” are so nearly analagous 
to what is described in the first part of Dick’s patent as to 
constitute a substantial anticipation of this alleged invention. 

Another serious objection to the patent is to be found in 
the claims themselves, which relate to that portion of the 
invention now under consideration. They look to the effect 
or function rather than the specified means used to produce 
They are couched in terms the most general and 
indefinite, so that it is impossible to determine the exact 


scope of the invention. It is manifest that, in reissuing the 


| original patent, an attempt was made to enlarge the claims 


so as to cover, not only what is really described by the pat- 
entee, but also every other similar use of ‘‘ standing forms” 
and impressions therefrom, which may be suggested by the 
ingenuity of others. The policy of granting such claims has 
been discussed too frequently to require lengthy consideration 


| here. 


Results are never patentable. As Chief Justice Taney 


| said, in Carver vs. Hyde et al.: ‘*The end to be accomplished 
web of columns such addresses and accounts, and affixing them sepa- | 


The invention consists in 
(16 Peters, 519.) 
In view, therefore, of the nature of the alleged invention, 


is not the subject of a patent. 


| the state of the art, and the character of the claims, I have 
| no hesitation in saying that, in my opinion, the first four 


claims of the reissued patent are invalid and ought never to 
have been granted. 

The fifth and sixth claims relate to the addressing-machine; 
but the fifth is substantially for a method of cutting off ad- 
dresses and affixing them to periodicals by means of a ma- 
chine, the phrase ‘‘substantially as herein described,” in 
its position at the end of the claim, being really no limitation 


| to the machine described. 


This claim is also objectionable on the ground that it is 


for a function or result. If it stood alone it might be saved 


| by a liberal construction, which would interpret it as a claim 


for the machine itself. There is, however, no occasion for 


| the exercise of such liberality here, since the claim following 


is clearly and distinctly for the machine described, and if 


the fifth be construed as suggested, the two would be iden- 


tical, a result evidently not contemplated in the framing of 
these claims. 

Such a construction, therefore, must be given to this claim 
as the language naturally implies, which being done, it is 
evident that, in attempting to grasp everything, the inventor 


| overreached himself and put in his patent a claim which he 


cannot sustain before the courts. But even admitting that 


| claims of this description may possibly be allowed, Mr. Dick 
| was never entitled to the broad monopoly which the fifth 


claim would convey. 
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The machine of G. K. Snow, patented May 18, 1858, fills | 


all the requirements set forth in this claim. 
the strips of stamps or labels are advanced, severed by shears, 


and applied by pressure to papers, letters, ete. This is all 


In this machine | 


that is called for by the claim under consideration. As it | 
has no limitation to a machine constructed as described, the | 


difference between Dick’s machine and that of Snow cannot 


be taken into consideration. The patent of Snow is, there- 
fore, held to be a substantial anticipation of the invention 
set forth in the fifth claim, which should have been refused 
for want of novelty. 

The sixth claim is for the particular machine described 
by Mr. Dick, and is unobjectionable in form. 
point of difference between this apparatus and that of Snow, 


There is one 


which appears to be novel in machines of this description. 


Snow gums the strip of stamps or labels before it is placed 


upon the reel of the machine, and the letter or paper is wet 
before being placed under the shears, so that the stamp or 
label may be made to adhere thereto. 

In Dick’s machine mechanism is introduced by means of 
which the strip is gummed or pasted as it is passed to the 
shears, so that the entire work of gumming, severing, and 
affixing the labels is performed by a single machine. This 
is undoubtedly an improvement upon addressing-machines 
known before the invention of Mr. Dick, and by liberal 
construction may be regarded as fairly included in the terms 
of the sixth claim. This claim, then, and this alone of the 
entire list, relates to subject-matter which is clearly pat- 
entable. 

In discussing the questions remaining for consideration in 
this decision, reference will be made only to the machine 
covered by the sixth claim. The improvement mentioned 
above is not of a high order. Pasting mechanisms very 
similar to the one here shown were well known, at the date 
of the original patent, in paper-bag and envelope machines. 
It required little invention to adapt this mechanism to the 
addressing-machine of Mr. Dick, a fact which must be borne 
in mind in considering the question of remuneration. An 
extravagant estimate is placed upon the value and impor- 


tance of the machine to the public by the inventor and his | 


witnesses. The basis of their calculations is, however, fal- 


lacious. It is founded upon the supposition that the ma- 


chine should be used in addressing all of the newspapers in 


the country, which are about six thousand in number, while | 


it appears that although Mr. Dick has devoted the greater 
portion of his time, since the grant of the patent, to the 
introduction into use of his machine, he has secured its 
adoption by only eight hundred and thirteen papers in this 
country. 

The practice of making up estimates from data of this de- 
scription was justly condemned in the extension case of 
Horace Woodman, Official Gazette, Vol. 1, No. 22. 

It is evident, therefore, that although, according to Mr. 
Dick’s own statement, the invention has been very generally 
presented to publishers of newspapers and other periodicals, 





| 

| $21,000. 

| $17,221 standing to the credit of the patent as net profit. 
From the general and indefinite statement made as to trav- 


elling expenses, Iam satisfied that the charges on that account 
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they have failed to discover in it any remarkable superiority 
over other addressing-machines, and therefore no great de- 
mand has been made for this particular machine. I am 
satisfied, then, that the value and importance to the public 
of Dick’s invention has been extravagantly overestimated 
by the inventor in his statements. 

The question of remuneration is involved in some obscu- 
rity from the circumstance that two statements have been 
submitted, the first showing a net profit of over $28,000, and 
the second a net loss of over $3,000. An attempt is made 
to cover this discrepancy by charging to the patent, in the 
second statement, several items of expense not mentioned in 
the first, and to which the Examiner takes exception. I do 
not think all the items objected to should be stricken from 
the account; but I fully concur in the opinion that, in at 
least one instance, an extravagant charge has been made. 

The inventor has charged $3,000 a year, during the entire 
life of the patent, for his time and services in introducing 
I should regard this allow- 
ance as altogether too liberal, even if it were satisfactorily 
shown that Mr. Dick had devoted all his time and labor to 
this object; and, since satisfactory proof of this latter fact 
is wanting in the case, I am doubly certain that the charge 
is exorbitant. The inventor states that he has a clear and 
full conviction that, during the whole fourteen years of the 
life of the patent, his other inventions and pursuits have not 
absorbed as much of his time as he gave to his accountant 
and dispatch system before its patent-life began. What por- 
tion of time this latter expression is intended to cover is left 
in.obscurity. Mr. Wright, a witness for applicant, says ‘‘ he 
(Dick) devotes nearly half of his time to the interests of his 
patent.” Mr. Dick’s son thinks that if all the time expended 
by his father in relation to his invention was distributed 
over the life-time of the patent it would amount to fourteen 
years, estimating each day’s work at ten hours. This show- 
ing is not conclusive that the inventor's entire business for 
the last fourteen years has been the introduction into use of 
his addressing-machine. 


the invention into public use. 


The suspicion is unavoidable that the statement is not 
altogether frank, and that a full statement would show that 
the patent is not justly chargeable with applicant’s entire 
time for fourteen years. As already intimated, I think, 
therefore, that a large deduction should be made from the 
charge on account of the inventor's services. In my opinion 
$1,200 per annum would be a fair allowance; but, as the op- 
ponents to the extension have signified their willingness that 
an allowance of $1,500 per annum should be made, I shall 
adopt this as the basis of my calculations. 

Applicant has charged to the patent the sum of $42,000 
for timeand services. Theallowance being reduced to $1,500 
per annum, this charge should be reduced one half, or 
Subtracting from this amount $3,779, and we have 
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are also extravagant. 
by applicant, and the absence of all such precise and definite 


information remains unexplained. It seems hardly probable 


that a man of such business habits as Mr. Dick appears to be | 


should have carried on a somewhat extensive manufacture 
and sale of his addressing-machines during a period of four- 
teen years without keeping a book account, especially when 
his attention seems to have been directed to this subject so 
strongly that he devised a system of keeping accounts which 
I think, therefore, that the es- 
timates for travelling expenses are justly open to criticism. 
The number of days employed in travelling and the expense 


he regards as very valuable. 


per day are both estimated, so that there is no certainty that | 


anything like the sum stated was expended in this way. The 
travelling expenses of Mr. Dick, his brother, and his two 
sons, as estimated by himself, amount in the aggregate to 
the round sum of $12,300. Iam satisfied that liberal deduc- 
tions should be made from this amount, but to what extent 
Iam unable to say. If proper deductions could be made in 
this item, I think it would carry up the net profits to over 
$20,000. 

Is this amount ‘‘a reasonable remuneration for the time, 
ingenuity, and expense bestowed upon the invention and the 
introduction of it into use ?” 

The question of sufficient remuneration is one of the most 
difficult that arises in extension cases, and is generally in- 
volved in more or less uncertainty. No rule can be laid 
down having universal application—in fact, it has never been 
attempted in any decisions promulgated by the Com- 
missioner of Patents. 

Although certain general principles may be regarded as es- 


tablished by the reported decisions of the Patent Office, still | 


this question, in all its essential features, remains to be con- 
sidered anew in each new case, and the Commissioner is left 
in each case to the exercise of the discretion vested in him 
by law. The decision rendered is therefore a matter of indi- 
Now 
in the case under consideration, as already remarked, the 
invention is not of a high order. 


vidual judgment only, in the particular case discussed. 


There is no evidence that 
much time, ingenuity, and expense were bestowed upon it 
in its origin and development. The public has already paid 
over $78,000 for the use of the machine. But applicant has 
made such liberal charges, even with deductions made as 
suggested, for every conceivable expenditure attending the 
practice of his invention, that the apparent net profit seems 
a comparatively small sum. 

In view of this freedom with which applicant has charged 
expenses to the patent, it is not just that great liberality 
should be shown him in the matter of remuneration. The 
simple question seems to be, then, whether the sum of 
$20,000 is a reasonable remuneration for his ingenuity, for 
he has charged in full for all time, labor, and expense be- 


stowed upon the invention. I can only say that, after a 


No copy of book account is furnished | 
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vention, and therefore that public policy demands that pub- 
lishers of newspapers should not be compelled to pay tribute 
to him for another term of seven years. 

The extension of the patent is refused. 

~2e- — 
TYPOGRAPHICAL ACCURACY. 

Every one who has been in the habit of reading carefully 
the London newspapers, as well as those of our own city, 
sannot have failed to notice the greater typographical accu- 
racy of the English press. This is not achieved without 
On the great London dailies 
each portion of matter passes through a number of different 
hands. From the ‘‘reader,” generally a fairly educated 
man, it goes to the sub-editor’s room, where it is carefully 
perused by a gentleman in his department. Thence it 
passes, if editorial matter, to the editor's room, and is care- 
fully gone over by one of the chiefs of the editorial depart- 
ment. If it be foreign correspondence, it goes to the 
‘* foreign editor,” whose department is entirely distinct, and 
from him to the editorial department. One of the prin- 
cipal dailies retains the services of a gentleman whose 
extraordinarily extensive reading and retentive memory 
make him invaluable in correcting inaccuracies in the way 
of quotation and illustration. 


immense expense and labor. 


It is his duty to read over 
every editorial and morsel of foreign correspondence. The 
editorials on the Times and Telegraph are so much altered 
by the editorial overseers, that, to the great annoyance of 
their authors, they could hardly be recognized as the origi- 
nal composition. ‘‘I don’t quite like that,” an editor will 
say; ‘‘see if you can give more point to the wind-up of this 
leader.” After that it will go to some one else, who will 
make still further alterations. But the result is a similarity 
and equality of tone, which is specially observed in the 
London Times. The articles, although written by very dif- 
ferent people, are so thoroughly trimmed by the same 
hands, that they are distinguished by the special style de- 
sired. These refinements are unknown here; and more 
carelessness than is exhibited by some of our best papers 
cannot be found, except, perhaps, in the provincial press of 
Ireland. It is not long since one of our leading journals 
appeared with the heading: ‘ Fiends in Council.” It was 
nuts to the enemy; when they, the next day, had to explain 
that they meant to have said ‘ Friends in Council.” In 
another daily we lately read the following paragraph: ‘‘ A 
few weeks ago, Lord Lytton’s daughter-in-law presented her 
husband, to whom a good deal of her father’s ability seems 
to have descended,” etc. Truly a remarkable transmission 
from father-in-law to son-in-law! Quite a new light for Mr. 
Galton, in his hereditary genius theories. In the same 
paper we read: ‘‘'The Mesde-moijellu Musurus, who are 
admirable musicians.” Now any one with even a smatter- 
ing of education would, we should have thought, have seen 
that the awful and mysterious word Mesde-moijellu was 


careful review of the case, it is my opinion Mr. Dick has | simply Mesdemoiselles; and that, in the Lytton paragraph, 


been liberally rewarded for all that was patentable in his in- | ‘‘ her” 


should have read “ his ” father’s. — Appleton’s Journal. 
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PRINTERS’ 
ESTIMATES. 


One of the most difficult and important things connected 
with the management of a printing office is the task of 
making out estimates or charges for the numerous descrip- 
tions of work which book and job printers are required to 
execute. De Vinne’s Price List supplies a want long felt, 
by giving special directions applicable to nearly every kind 
of printing, which can be advantageously consulted alike 
by experienced and by inexperienced printers; and it also 
contains general directions, from which the following ex- 
cellent suggestions are condensed: 

For trivial orders, like cards, bill-heads, handbills, etc., 
you should be able to furnish prompt answers to all common 
inquiries. The promptness of an answer does much toward 
impressing one with the justice of the price. 
boggle, to ponder and calculate, does not impress a new cus- 
tomer favorably. Where he sees uncertainty in knowledge, 
he infers unreliability in price. 
the accuracy of your knowledge, never give the price till you 
aresure. For long and complex estimates, ask time for con- 

Avoid making such estimates in the presence of 
the customer, or at any time when you are likely to be dis- 
turbed. Analyze the work carefully. Where you have ex- 
act knowledge of cost of work, use the knowledge confidently 


sideration. 


and boldly; where you have not, defer to existing usage so 
far as you are informed. D6 not be above asking advice or 
information where you know you need it. In so complex a 
business a novice should not be ashamed to confess ignorance 
of many matters. 

It is not difficult to make estimates, even of complex work, 
if you commence properly. Keep this rule before you: Do 
but one thing at atime. Each item of cost must be fairly 
examined. For every ordinary job of printed work, you will 
have to compute the value of composition, paper, and press- 
work. For more complex work, you will have to compute 
items like electrotyping, binding, engraving, etc. In all 
cases, each item must be separately computed. Begin with 
paper, as the basis. You will have learned from the cus- 
tomer what quality is wanted. You have next to find the 
proper size and price. This is a matter for which no special 
directions can be given. The most useful knowledge about 
paper can be gained only by handling it and using it. As- 
certain what fraction of a sheet, or how many sheets, each 
copy will require. Pay no attention whatever, at this stage 
of the work, to the number of forms, if it is a pamphlet, or 


To hesitate or | 


| price of which you are familiar. 


| estimate implicitly. 


But if you are not sure of | 
| plates for a handbill or a check, you can make so many 
| plates that the bill for press-work will be trivial. This 





| in all cases where it can be done with advantage. 


to the number of impressions, if it is a job in colors, or if | 


printed on both sides. This knowledge cannot aid you here. 
It will rather confuse you. All you have to know for this 
purpose is, how many sheets or what fraction of a sheet one 
copy will require. When you get this fact, the calculation 
is simple. If two or more kinds of paper are used, make 
special calculation for each. 

You next proceed to compute the value of composition. 
If the work is open display, or of irregular form, it must be 
rated by time; if it is plain common matter, it should be 
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rated by the thousand ems. If you are not a practical 
printer, or are not thoroughly conversant with the rules and 
usages of the trade, so that you can discriminate intelligently, 
take advice. Never make a price because the work appears 
to you to be no greater than that of similar work with the 
Know to a certainty that 
it is no greater before you hazard a binding price. Very 
serious mistakes are often made by estimates based on a sup- 
posed analogy. For the fixing of time-work, consult a com- 
positor or printer, if it can be had, but do not accept his 


It will probably be too little. Expe- 


| rience will teach you that the work that a compositor thinks 
| may be done in ten hours will, in most cases, take twelve 


hours. In your estimate of time allow, if you think it ex- 
pedient, for probable alterations or delays for which it may 


be injudicious to make special charge. 


If electrotyping is 
' needed to cheapen the work, or for other reasons, ascertain 
| 


how many plates can be used to advantage. In duplicating 


should be avoided. You will also have to decide whether 
plates should be blocked or not. Of the relative advantage 
of each method you must decide. 
advice. 


Here, too, you may need 


If two or 
more plates are used for the purpose of cheapening press- 
work, you must calculate the number of impressions. For 
example: 20,000 copies of a handbill, medium 8vo., from 


Your next step is to compute the press-work. 


one plate will make 20,000 impressions, for which the price 
would be $1-00 per 1,000 impressions; from two plates there 
would be but 10,000 impressions, for which the price is $1°50 
per 1,000 impressions, for the edition is smaller and the 
sheet is larger; from four plates there would be but 5,000 
impressions, for which the price is $200 per 1,000 im- 
pressions. If the work is printed on both sides, in the same 
color, you should estimate for press-work by one impression, 
If the 
form is very large, if paper or press of double size cannot 
be had, or if the number of copies is quite small, it will be 
more economical to print the matter on the back by a sepa- 
rate impression. Upon large orders, it is the usage to print 
work in large sheets, for it is both quicker and cheaper. In 


| computing the value of press-work done in this manner on 


both sides, be careful to put down correctly the number of 
impressions that will be required. The caution is needed, 
for errors are frequently made at this point. Recollect, 


| where both face and back are imposed together, that every 


| impression makes one copy; if the job is set up or stereotyped 


twice, one impression makes two copies, ete. Forget, if 


| possible, all about the number of plates (or the number of 


| that one impression will make. 


pages in the form), and think only of the number of copies 
Divide the total number of 


| copies wanted by the number of copies that are made by one 


| impression. 
| pressions. 


This will give you the entire number of im- 


Caution is needed here also. You must remem- 
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ber that the value of press-work increases with the size of 
the sheet. 

These four items of paper, composition, electrotyping, and 
press-work are those that give most trouble in calculation. 
Ruling, binding, engraving, lithography, paging, gilding, 
and many other processes are needed to complete some kinds 
of work. Each of these should be examined in turn, and 
priced by the aid of the tables, and such other information 
as may be had from practical workmen. 

Keep a record of every estimate, not only of the gross 
amount, but of the value allotted on each item. You will 
need it for reference on estimates of other work. If your 
estimate is accepted, it will be an instructive study to com- 
pare the actual cost of the work, after it has been done, with 
its estimated cost. There is no method by which you so 
readily acquire a knowledge of the real value of work. 

Never give a detailed estimate toa customer. | It is not 


your duty, nor is it good policy to expose your methods. The 


customer bargains only for a result, and not for methods of 


accomplishing that result. He may take no exceptions to 
the sum total; he probably will except to one or more items. 
That little knowledge, which is so dangerous a thing, is 
never more so than when used by a customer who knows a 
little about paper and a little about printing. You will have 
to waste much time in explaining matters to one who, from 
the nature of the case, has not sufficient knowledge to ap- 
preciate your explanation. His knowledge of the items will 
certainly be used to your disadvantage. The 
will buy the paper, and will probably get that which is 
unsuitable, or he will undertake to do the binding, and the 
result may be that you will have to complete his unfinished 
work at needless cost. By all means refuse detailed esti- 
mates. 

Never make estimates for work you cannot do or choose 
not to do. Do not allow yourself to be made a tool of. It 


is a common practice with some tradesmen, when dissatisfied | 


with one printer’s bill, to go to another printer for a new es- 
timate, giving the erroneous impression that the work for 
which the estimate is wanted is about to be ordered, and is 
to be an exact reprint of the copy. The fact that the first 
printer has spent many hours in expensive alterations and 
experiments is suppressed. The new estimate for a reprint 
work is made without allowance for time spent in alteration, 
and is consequently lower, and the first printer is unjustly 
accused of excessive charges. In this way many enmities 
are made, and fair prices are lowered. If you have reason 
to suspect such a state of affairs, decline an estimate alto- 
gether, until you have the request of both parties. It is not 
fair to price another printer’s work from partial represent- 
ations of the case.— American Encyclopedia of Printing. 


~+secoe-> — 

Tue celebrated Military Library of Metz has been trans- 
ferred to Berlin for the use of the Prussian staff. It con- 
sists of about 40,000 printed volumes, some of which are of 


extreme rarity, also of precious MSS. and drawings. 


| years. 
customer | 
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PAPER FOR INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES. 


To the ingenuity of an English inventor is due a method 
of obtaining a paper fabric peculiarly serviceable in the in- 
dustrial arts. It is a mixture of various animal and vege- 
table substances, the former being wool, silk, and skins; 
the latter, flax, jute, hemp, and cotton. These articles are 
all reduced to a fine pulp, bleached, and then felted by 
means of machinery. The mixture produces a fabric of 
wonderful flexibility and strength, which can be sewed 
together by a machine in the same manner as woven fabrics, 
and makes as strong a seam. 

This paper is of a very serviceable nature, being made 
into table cloths, napkins, handkerchiefs, pants, curtains, 
shirts, and other articles of dress. 
made from this felted paper are of very elaborate design 


Some of the garments 


and peculiar beauty; they are either printed or stamped, 
and bear so close a resemblance to linen and cotton goods 
of like description as to almost defy the scrutiny of skilled 
experts. The stamped open-worked skirts display a deli- 
cacy of pattern that it would be almost impossible to imi- 
tate by any ordinary skill with the needle. Imitation 
blankets, and chintz for beds, furniture or curtains, are also 
made very cheaply; and embossed table-cloths and figured 
napkins, made of felted paper, so closely resemble the 
genuine damask linen as to please even the most fastidious. 
In Germany, paper napkins have been used for several 
Their cost is so small that they pay for themselves 
before they require to be cast aside. 
THE NINE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

It has been recommended that the following rhymes be 
committed to memory by the neophytes in grammar, as a 
help to them in their early educational struggles: 

Three little words you often see, 

Are articles—a, or an, and the. 

A noun ’s the name of anything— 

As school, or garden, hoop, or swing. 
Adjectives tell the kind of noun— 

As great, small, pretty, white, or brown. 
Instead of nouvs the pronouns stand— 
Her head, his face, your arm, my hand. 
Verbs tell of something to be done— 
To eat, count, sing, laugh, jump, or run. 
How things are done the adverbs tell— 
As slowly, quickly, ill, or well. 
Conjunctions join the words together— 
As men and women, wind or weather. 
The preposition stands before 

A noun—as of or through the door. 

The interjection shows surprise— 

As Ah! how pretty! Oh! how wise! 
The whole are called nine parts of speech, 
Which reading, writing, speaking teach. 





SevEraL eminent Leipsic and Stuttgart publishing firms 
intend to establish branches in New York. 
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ORIGIN OF THE “FIGHTING EDITOR.” 

The John Bull newspaper, edited by Theodore Hook, fre- 
quently indulged in offensive personalities, in remarking on 
the conduct and character of publicmen. A military hero, 
wno would persist in placing himself conspicuously before 
the world’s gaze, received a copious share of what he consid- 
ered malignant and libellous abuse in the columns of the 
said newspaper. His soldier’s spirit resolved on revenge. 
An officer and a gentleman could not demean himself by 
calling on a hireling scribbler for honorable satisfaction. 


No! he would horsewhip the miscreant in his own den—the | 


Bull would be taken by the horn! 

Donning his uniform and arming himself with a huge 
whip, he called at the office of the paper, and scarcely con- 
cealing his agitation, inquired for the editor. He was in- 
vited by the clerk to take a seatin the room. He complied, 
and was kept waiting while the clerk, who recognized the 


visitor, ran up stairs and informed the editorial respon- | 


sibility of his name and evident purport. After an aggra- 
vatiug delay, which served considerably to increase the ill 
temper of the officer, the door opened, and a coarse, rough- 
looking man, over six feet in height, with a proportionate 
breadth of shoulder, and armed with a bludgeon, entered 
the room. 

Walking up to the surprised and angry visitor, he said, 
in a voice of thunder: 

** Are you the chap as wants to see me?” 

**You! No. I wish to see the editor of the paper.” 

‘*That’s me; I’m the werry man.” 

‘«There must be some mistake.” 

‘‘Not a morsel! I’m the head hitter of this Bull,” said 
the fellow, bringing the nobbed end of his bludgeon in 
fearful proximity to the officer’s caput. 

‘**You the editor? Impossible!” 

“Do you mean to say I'm telling a lie?” roared the 
ruffian, as he again raised his knotty argument. 

‘*Certainly not—by no means!” said the officer, rapidly 
cooling down, and dropping the whip and his wrath at the 
same time. 

‘*Werry well, then! What are you wanting wi’ me?” 

‘*A mistake, my dear sir; all a mistake. I expected to 


meet another person. I'll call some other day,” and the | 


complainant backed to the door, bowing to the drawn stick 
before him. 


*« And don’t let me ketch you coming again without know- | 
ing who and what you want. We're always ready here for | 


all sorts of customers—army or naval, civil or military, 
horse, foot and dragoons.” 

The officer retired, resolving to undergo another goring 
by the Bull before he again ventured to encounter the her- 
culean proportions of the fighting editor. 

When the clerk informed the occupants of the editorial 


sanctum of the visit of the irate Colonel, neither Hook nor | 


the publishers cared to face the horsewhip. A well-known 
pugilist, the landlord of a tavern in the vicinity, was in- 


| stantly sent for; a slight preparation fitted him for the part, 
| in which he acquitted himself with complete success. The 
story rapidly circulated, and the reputation of the fighting 
editor of the John Bull prevented further remonstrances 
| from persons who felt themselves aggrieved by the liberty 
of the press. . 
sore 

A Brix, which a prominent London printseller has been 

| thirty years in illustrating, has been purchased for a large 
sum by Mr. J. B. Bouton, the well-known bibliopolist of 
| this country, and will shortly arrive from Europe. The 
Bible consists of sixty thick folio volumes, and contains 
| upwards of 30,000 prints, drawings, and rare old wood-cuts, 
| and many leaves of missals on vellum. Above 3,000 of 
these are originals. It contains most of the Black Letter 
Bible, known as Cranmer’s great Bible; the Bishop's Bible, 

| Black Letter; and the Modern Kitto Bible; and many of the 
| notes are illustrated. The Apocrypha is contained in three 
| volumes. The etchings are by Rembrandt, the Carraci, 
| Waterloo, Callot, etc. ; and there are engravings by A. Durer, 
both on copper and wood; M. Schonguer, and mest of the 
little German masters, fine and brilliant examples of the 

Weirexes, Bolswert, Pontius, Poilly, Edilenck, etc., with 
| many fine modern engravings. This Bible is well-known 

in Europe, and we understand is valued at somewhere about 
$10,000. The Graphic says: ‘‘It seems a pity that so inter- 
| esting a collection should leave England; but we must 
regard the purchase as another proof of American enter- 
| prise.” 
— oo, 
-A GAME of base ball was played at Hagerstown, Md., on 
Saturday, September 7th, between nine compositors em- 
| ployed in the Herald office and the Monitor Club, which 
| resulted in the defeat of the typos, the game standing at the 
| end of the ninth inning, 51 to 59. At the close of the con- 
test, both parties sat down to an excellent clam chowder, 
| by invitation of Mr. Theo. Whippler. Having done ample 
justice to the good things, the players separated, well 
satisfied with the pleasures of the day. 
ce 
A nove mode of disposing of a newspaper has been 
adopted by the proprietors of the Hagerstown (Md.) Free 

Press. They have issued a pamphlet, setting forth that the 
| office will be disposed of by chance, and that the drawing 
| will take place on Wednesday evening, October 23d. Two 
thousand tickets will be sold at the price of $5 each. 

——~ -wce- 

TuereE are thirty-three hundred persons employed in the 
Treasury building in Washington, including those in the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. About twenty-six hun- 
| dred are employed in the Treasury proper, and nearly seven 
| hundred in the printing bureau. Out of the whole force, 
| eleven hundred are females. 

—— + .ee > - 
An English paper, entitled the Frenchman, is announced 
| to appear shortly in Paris. 
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PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER, 1872. 


SOUTH AND WEST—SPEOCIAL NOTICE. 
Messrs. Wm. Scott & Co., an enterprising firm of subscription book 
agents in this city, who have been very successful in selling the 


« American Encyclopedia of Printing,’”’ will shortly send out Mr. J. 


Wesley Rhodes, an experienced and reliable canvasser, who will visit | 


all the printing offices in the principal cities of the South and West, 


and bring directly to the notice of printers and others the merits of a 


book which has been pronounced, by the highest authorities in the art, 
to be invaluable as an instructor and book of reference. We bespeak 
for Mr. Rhodes a kindly reception from all printers. 

It is also the intention of Messrs. Scott & Co. to make arrangements 
with local book agents to canvass for and sell the ‘“‘ American Encyclo- 
MENAMIN & RINGWALT, Publishers, 


517 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


pedia of Printing.”’ 


- + w.ee- 
THE RISE AND FALL OF NEWSPAPERS IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 

The careless observer would be as much puzzled to ac- 
count for the continued existence of thousands of the news- 
papers now issued at regular intervals, in the United States, 
as for the occasional failure of promising newspaper ven- 


tures. They have a law of growth and decadence, however, 


nearly as absolute as the laws regulating the vegetable king- | 


dom, although it is, perhaps, not so well understood. As 
the plant must have a genial soil, light, warmth, air, and 
moisture to sustain it, so the newspaper must have patronage 
of some kind or description sufficient to insure its perpetui- 
ty; and its fate hinges on the character, extent, and certainty 
of this patronage or pecuniary support. In the infancy of 
American journalism, it was, like many other forms of early 


printing, a creature of governmental influence. The first 


attempt to start a newspaper in the present limits of the | 


United States, made before 1700, was instantaneously 


squelched, because the colonial authorities of the time dis- | 


approved of the enterprise, while the success of the second 
newspaper venture was evidently due, ina large degree, to the 
fact that it was started by the postmaster of Boston, whose 
position naturally gave him facilities for obtaining a circu- 
lation, together with all other available forms of govern- 
mental aid. The second successful American newspaper 
probably received similar aid, as its publisher was, for a long 
period, a postmaster; and, as Benjamin Franklin subse- 
quently obtained the position of Postmaster-General of 


the colonies, he probably had a lively appreciation of the | 


advantages that a newspaper publisher could derive from it. 


The secret history of a large proportion of all American | 


| printed in this country. 


| organs 
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newspapers, established from the earliest time to the present 
day, if it could be laid bare to the world, would show that 


| governmental aid of some kind was deemed absolutely nec- 


essary in the early stages of their existence, if not during 
a large portion of their lives. This aid may have come 
in the shape of direct contributions from office-holders or 
oftice-expectants, or in the shape of national, State, city, or 
county printing or advertising, or in the shape of an actual 
or prospective office bestowed or promised to the publisher, 
or in some other form; but governmental aid has undoubt- 
edly figured as one of the most essential elements of news- 
paper support in at least three-fourths of the newspapers 
It is noticeable, however, that the 
relative importance of official patronage is constantly declin- 
ing as the circle of newspaper readers and advertisers widens. 

At this day, a newspaper which drew its support mainly 
from official patronage, would be an object of pity and 
contempt to the great body of its knowing contemporaries, 


| as well as in the eyes of intelligent and disinterested news- 


paper readers. It would necessarily be an organ bound 
to play tunes set to order, a sort of State machine, or 
the supporter of a partisan ring; and its subserviency to a 
narrow interest would inevitably detract from its accepta- 
bility to the general public. Another proof of this tendency 
is the fact that the few old-established newspapers of the 
country that give up the ghost, consist mainly either of 
political organs that have lost their old sources of patron- 
age, or of literary journals that have failed to meet the 
requirements of modern readers. Thus the Washington 
such as the National Intelligencer and the Washing- 
ton Union—after laying down the law for great national 
parties for many years, and after exercising great influence 
upon partisan movements, suddenly expired when they lost 
their hold upon the patronage of Congress, and when the 
prevailing political combinations were of such a character 
as to leave no ground for the hope that profitable patronage 
could be regained. A similar class of journals, in a number 
of States and cities, have died with the parties or the party 
or clique combinations that gave them birth, and furnished, 
for a time, the pabulum of existence. 

Notwithstanding this fact, however, the country organs 
of the two leading parties, after being once well estab- 
lished, rarely become extinct. Their worst fate is to be 
merged in some other organ in the same county or neigh- 
borhood. To live at all, they must have some other ali- 
ment than that which is exclusively partisan. Some of 
their subscribers and advertisers, at least, render support 
from non-partisan motives; and this sort of steady aid 
tides the struggling publisher over the occasional periods 


when his strictly partisan help is not forthcoming. As a 


| rule, those journals are most prosperous which depend in 


he least degree upon partisan assistance. It is not essen- 
tial that they should ignore politics. They may, like the 
New York Herald, earnestly advocate each set of candidates 
in turn, and change their political policy at will; or they 
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may, like the Tribune, identify themselves closely with one | 
party for a series of years, and then suddenly fraternize | 
with a party they have always opposed; but they must, to | 


gain wide success, awaken a deep interest in their contents, 
which is not political; and after they become world-famous 


pendent in only a very slight degree upon the character of 
the political doctrines they espouse, or the candidates they 


support for big or little offices. 


As the circle of readers widens through nearly universal 


cess becomes, not fidelity to a creed or a faction, but accept- 
ability to the reading public within the sphere of the 
operations of each journal; and failure results mainly, when 


it comes at all, through inability to recognize this fact, or a | 


lack of pecuniary or mental resources sufficient to supply 
the aliment which patrons are ready and willing to pay for. 


country is the skill with which their proprietors adapt 
their publications to the patronage of various localities. 
There are hundreds of daily papers now printed in the Uni- 


ted States at a money cost not greater than that required for | 
the production of a good weekly in other localities. The | 


requirements of the situation compel the prudent editor to 
be chary in his expenditures, and, whenever he does the best 


that the surroundings will permit, he can justly plead that | 


poor pay makes poor preachers. Asa rule, however, we be- 
lieve that niggardly outlays are never so unwise as in their 
application to newspapers; and every dollar judiciously 


spent in giving increased interest to the columns of an es- | 


tablished journal, isa good investment. Such expenditures, 


ciently well sustained to make a deep impression upon the | 
public. A failure may be precipitated by a pretentious | 
splurge, while the steady performance of a real service is | 


one of the surest roads to success. 

The literary journals, although comparatively few in num- 
ber, have had a remarkable history in this country. We 
have not space to describe it at length, but the moral of 
their fate may be summed up in the statement that their 


road to success lies in bold, original, striking, and con- | 
tinuous enterprise and skill in catering to the appetites of | 


their patrons; while adherence to slow-coach ways, that did 


decadence and downfall. 
.—sce- 


As AN answer to a correspondent inquiring for a work 


upon photo-lithography, the Lithographer, of London, re- | 
commends the ‘‘ American Encyclopedia of Printing,” as | 


containing the fullest descriptions of the different processes 
of the art. 


A HALF-CENTURY OF PRINTING. 

Nearly fifty years of the progress of printing in Phila- 
delphia is illustrated by and embraced in the business life of 
William Stavely; and the history of that important period 


| was recently recalled to memory by the pleasant reunion of 
as purveyors of news, and as fearless and untrammelled com- | 
menters upon public affairs, their pecuniary success is de- | 


a number of the brethren of the craft in happy commem- 
oration of this distinguished printer’s golden wedding day. 
A native of the Eastern Shore of Maryland, he was just 


| 
| fifteen years old in 1815, when he was apprenticed to 


Thomas T. Stiles, publisher of the True American in Phila- 


| delphia. William Stavely completed his apprenticeship 
education, and as the importance of the newspaper, as a 

current record of public events of all kinds, becomes better | 
and better understood, the emancipation of editors from | 
purely partisan influences goes on apace. The test of suc- | 


under John H. Cunningham, and, in 1821, purchased the 
business of that gentleman. 

His establishment, in Third Street opposite Dock, was at 
first quite small, but he afterwards removed to Pear Street, 
near St. Paul's Church, and began to extend his business. 

The printing of a weekly newspaper, called the Phila- 
delphia Recorder, came into his hands in 1823. This journal 
was published by Sheldon Potter, who had recently suffurcd 
a severe loss in the destruction of his bookstore by fire, and 


| his friends, by earnest exertion, rapidly increased its circu- 
One of the most singular features of the newspapers of the | 


lation as a means of retrieving his fortunes. Sheldon Pot- 
ter was the brother of Bishop Alonzo Potter, and the title 


| of the journal was soon altered to the Episcopal Recorder, 


Mr. Stavely becoming its publisher, and continuing so for 
many years. 

This connection brought the printer into friendly and in- 
timate relations with leading members of the Episcopalian 
Church, and gave him a large amount of the printing of that 
religious body, which was continued to him always after- 


| wards. 


Upon the liberation of the Spanish-American Colonies, 
Mr. Stavely also secured most lucrative employment in sup- 
plying documents in the Spanish language to the Mexican 


| and Colombian Governments. 
however, must not be spasmodic. They must be suffi- | 


To recognize the changes that have occurred in the pro- 
fession during his period of active service, it is necessary to 
recollect that when William Stavely entered his appren- 
ticeship, Leigh Hunt had just spent two years in prison for 
calling the Prince of Wales ‘“‘an Adonis of fifty,” and the 


| fine gentlemen of England were lavishing their money upon 


‘*Caxtons” at the book auctions; and when he went into 
business Johnson’s Typographia and Savage’s Hints on 
Decorative Printing. were passing through the press. When 
he studied his art, it was practiced upon the old Ramage 
press; and he has been conversant with every step of the 


| progress that has culminated in the wonders achieved by 
well enough a quarter of a century ago, leads inevitably to | 


Hoe and Bullock. 
~s_.ee- 

At a recent stated meeting of New York Typographical 
Union, No. 6, it was resolved to withdraw its connection 
from the Workingmen’s Union, which organization lately 
adopted a resolution making it obligatory on all members 
to pay a tax of twenty-five cents a week, during a strike by 
any class of workmen. 
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SHAKSPEARE ON PRINTING. 


The great dramatist admirably introduces his highest | 
eulogium upon the art of printing by means of its utter con- | 
The brutalizing | 


demnation in the mouth of Jack Cade. 
effects of ignorance have been elaborately delineated in his 


cruelty and stupidity, both of word and deed, when, as if to | 


give spirit to the tribute to the usefulness of the art, Shak- 
speare makes him condemn Lord Say to lose his head on 
the charge: ‘‘ Whereas, before our forefathers had no other 


books but the score and the tally, thou hast caused printing | 
to be used, and, contrary to the king, his crown and dig- 


nity, thou hast built a paper-mill.” 


The froliesome wives of Windsor, upon finding that their | 


love-letters are identical, merrily vow that Falstaff keeps 


them for convenience by the quantity in print, and that | 


theirs are of the second edition. 


sense of ready-made wit, or well-conned quotations ever at 
hand to supply the lack of present invention. 


the lovers by declaring: 
‘* All this I speak in print, for in print I found it.” 
Punctilious regard for rules and prescribed regulations is 
also expressed by the same phrase, when Touchstone, in his 
description of a court duel exclaims: 


**O Sir, we quarrel in print, by the book; as you have | 


books of good manners.” 
In the same sense, Costard promises to perform his errand 
‘‘in print,” that is, with perfect accuracy. 


Shakspeare took advantage of a jest much fresher in the | 


times of good Queen Bess than at present, in the fervent 
declaration of Mopsa: 


**T love a ballad in print o’ life, for then we are sure they | 


are true.” 
A speech, which doubtless never failed to bring from the 


house peals of applause, as it was directly leveled at the | 
ballads, which, like the ‘‘ extras” of our own day, were used | 
as the sensational method of publishing the news of the | 
great events of the wars in which England was then engaged | 


with foreign powers. 


Soe 


James GorDON BENNETT is about erecting a costly monu- | 


ment in honor of his father, in Greenwood Cemetery. The 


The sha{t is to be of white marble, 


the profession of journalism. 
ply ‘‘James Gordon Bennett,” with the age and date, and 
‘*Founder of the New York Herald.” 
— 
A FRIENDLY type-setting match took place in the Vallejo 
(Cal.) Chronicle office, on Thursday, September 5th, between 


W. H. Emmons and A. Gorham, the latter composing 7,092 | 


ems, and the former 6,174 ems; time, 


half. The largest hour’s work was 1,788 ems. 


| pated 
The phrase, ‘‘in print,” is used by the dramatist in the | 


Under this 
sense, Speed strives to screen his impertinent jesting upon | 


The inscription will be sim- | 


four hours and a 


CIRCULAR. 
THE COLOR-PRINTING PRIZES. 


We invite the attention of our readers to the beautiful and 
artistic colored page which has been designed, executed, and 
forwarded to us by Mr. Chauncey W. Ames, of 60 Duane 
Street, New York. 
placed in competition for the ‘‘ Prrvrers’ Crrcunar Prizes 
for Color Printing,” but as the use of engraved lines or de- 


This job was intended to have been 


signs was prohibited by the rules, it could not be placed 
upon the competitive list. 

Mr. Ames is the only one who has forwarded to this office 
a colored job in response to our offer of prizes for excellence 
in color printing; and he has our thanks for his more than 
creditable effort. 
pelled to declare the matter of prizes ‘‘ off” for the present, 


At the same time, we are reluctantly com- 


because our offer has not met with the response we antici- 
even those who signified their intention of partici- 
pating failing to come forward, although ample time was 
given them. 

We stand ready to renew the offer at any future time, 
should there be a reasonable probability of the success of the 


| object we had in view, i. e., a trial of skill among our leading 
| job printers, the result of which, if generally participated 


in, would tend to promote a higher degree of excellence 
in artistic color printing. 





REMOVALS AND CHANGES. 
Messrs. Haddock & Son, printers, of 108 South Third 


Street, Philadelphia, have united their business with that of 


Messrs. Dunk, Longacre & Co., printers, lithographers, and 
engravers, 32 South Seventh Street. The style of the new 


| firm is Haddocks, Dunk & Longacre, and the business is 


now carried on at 104 South Eighth Street. 
Messrs. Gillin & McGuigan, printers, northwest corner of 


| Seventh and Chestnut Streets, have removed to southeast 


corner Seventh and Cherry Streets. They have admitted 
Mr. Peter White, late of Dunk, Longacre & Co., into their 
firm, the title now being Gillin, McGuigan & White. 

Mr. George W. Bell, printer, of No. 731 Sansom Street, 
has removed to 731 Filbert Street, where he intends putting 


| in steam power, and larger presses. 


The firm of Murphy & Roken, printers, 919 Market 
Street, has been dissolved, Mr. Philip G. Murphy continu- 


| ing the business alone. 
price is unlimited, but it is estimated that it will cost not | 

less than $250,000. 
elaborately sculptured with symbolical figures representing 


+s0e> ——— 
NEW PATENTS RELATING TO PRINTING. 

The following patents for inventions connected with the 

art of printing have recently been granted by the United 


| States Patent Office to the parties named: 


Type-SETTING MACHINE (130,485).—Augustus Corey, Philadelphia, 
Pa., assignor of one-half his right to Alex. R. Harper. 

INKING APPARATUS FOR COLOR-PRINTING (130,822).—Israel L. G. Rice, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Paprer CUTTING MACHINE (130,873).—Edwin R. Sheridan and Theo. 
W. Sheridan, New York City. 

PRINTING PREss (131,217).—Richard M. Hoe, West Farms, N. Y., and 


| Stephen D. Tucker, New York City. 
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Mr. Geo. W. Ring, a compositor employed in the office of the Sumter 
and Republican, Americus, Ga., died in that city, of consumption, on 
Thursday, September 5th. He leaves a wife and five children. 

Mr. D. Jackson Bigelow, of the Boston publishing and bookselling 
firm of Thompson, Bigelow & Co., died in that city, on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 10th, after a sickness of three weeks. Deceased was a native of 





| 


Portsmouth, N. H., and at the time of his death was in the furty-second | 


year of his age. 

Thomas Feran, Esq., died recently at Washington, D. C., in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age. On the 4th of July, 1824, deceased as- 
sumed charge of the Lancaster (Pa.) Intelligencer, then owned by Mrs. 
Mary Dickson. Being an able political writer, he soon became propri- 


etor of the paper, which he afterwards sold out to other parties. He | 


was appointed Chief Clerk of the Custom Bureau of the Treasury De- 
partment of Washington under Jackson's administration, which position 
he occupied for over twenty-five years. Deceased was esteemed and 
respected by all who knew him. 


CHARLES W. ALCOTT. 
Died, at Trenton, N. J., on Saturday, September 21, of typhoid fever, 

CHARLES WARREN ALcort, aged thirty-four years. 

To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular: 

Srr:—Having seen nothing more than the briefest notices of Mr. 
Alcott’s death in the Trenton newspapers, I desire, with your permis- 
sion, to say a few words in memory of this worthy and estimable young 
man 

Charles W. Alcott was a printer of rarely equalled abilities, and I 
have failed to meet, after years of travel through various States, a com- 
positor so uniformly correct and tasteful in his work. Mr. Alcottserved 
his apprenticeship in the True American office, at Trenton, and has 
since, with the exception of a brief sojourn in Philadelphia, continued 
to work in that city. From a boy, he evinced a pride in his profession 
that placed him at its head as a competent workman. During the ex- 
istence of the Daily Patriot, published at Trenton, he was employed as 
a compositor thereon, and I well remember the ability he displayed in 
that office. In the Patriot office, he would compose from six to eight 





thousand ems of Bourgeois type daily, and without a single error, | 


typographical or otherwise, day after day. His work always showed 
the neatness of the skilled workman, and, when s9 disposed, he could 
set type with great rapidity and facility. The most difficult or intri- 
cate manuscript failed to elicit from him any queries or comments; but 
when his proof was taken, it was found to be a masterpiece of com- 
position. I have seen William Gillespie, then foreman of the Patriot, 
impose quantities of matter composed by Mr. Alcott, without taking a 
proof. 

As a companion, my intimacy with him enabled me to speak with 


unfeigned pleasure and respect. At all times quiet and reserved with | 


those whom he did not know, with his friends he was the personifica- 
tion of sociability and genial temper; and his hand was always open to 
relieve distress and misfortune. Mr. Alcott was a varied reader, and 


it was noteworthy that he was, in addition to his being well-informed | 


on every-day topics, read up in the better class of literature; and 
while he never pushed himself forward upon men of scholarly attain- 
ments, he could, upon occasion, take his position and maintain it with 
them. 
The art preservative has lost, in Mr. Alcott, a worthy devotee, and 
every printer who knew him well has lost a sincere and valued friend. 
W. S. Syyper. 


BRICKSBURG, N. J., September 24, 1872. 





BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
Ours. Webb Bro. & Co., Providence, R. I. 

The abundant illustrations of this journal render its appearance very 
attractive, and the general good taste in the selection of its contents 
entitle it to claim for itself the honor of being ‘a family journal, de- 
voted to art matters and the household.” 

Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. October. 

“From Lake Superior to Puget Sound,” carries the stay-at-home 
traveller over an interesting route; the text is excellently descriptive 
aud the illustrations render it complete. 

The Lady’s Friend. A Monthly Magazine of Literature and Fashion. 

Mrs. Henry Peterson. Philadelphia. October. 

Amanda M. Douglass concludes in this number a wholesome and 
useful story, well worthy of its name, “‘ An Everyday Heroine.” 
Pacific Medical and Surgical Journal. San Francisco. 

Being devoted exclusively to the medical fraternity, it nevertheless 
becomes very valuable to the general reader for the useful and practi- 
cal information it imparts. 

The Hub and New York Coachmakers’ Magazine. September. 

The proposal for holding a national convention of carriage builders 
in New York in November next, is meeting a favorable response from 
the trade in all parts of the country. 

The Journal of Education. Little Rock, Ark. September. 

This monthly publication is the organ of the State Board of Educa- 
tion of Arkansas, and contains many articles of general interest to the 
reader. 

The Phrenological Journal. October. New York. 8. R. Wells. 

The current number of this eminently popular magazine will be 
found very attractive. Among the manyarticles we note the following: 
«Lowell Mason” (with portrait), the late eminent musician and 
teacher; ‘Japanese in America’ (illustrated); “‘ Expressions, its 
Anatomy aud Philosophy” (a very instructive paper), and a large 
variety of other articles of an equally attractive nature. 

The Science of Health. October. 8. R. Wells. New York. 

The fourth chapter on “Popular Physiology" (illustrated) will be 
found very instructive, showing, as it does, the evil effects of improper 
dressing, standing and sleeping, and the bad effects which come from 
transgression in this direction. It also contains many other articles 
equally profitable to the reader. 

The Chicago Specimen. Chicago Type Foundry. 
The Children’s Hour. A Magazine for the Little Ones. T. 8. Arthur. 

Philadelphia. October. 

L’ Arte della Stampa. Firenze. 

Printer’s Exchange. Boston. Curtis & Mitchell. 

The Printing Gazette. Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Lithographer. London. 

L’ Imprimerie. Paris. 

Journal fiir Buchdruckerkunst. 

Boletin Tipografico. Madrid. 

Arthur’s Lady's Home Magazine. Philadelphia. October. 
Godey’s Lady's Book. Philadelphia. October. 

Triitbner’s American and Oriental Literary Record. 

The Manufacturer and Builder. New York. September. 
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NEW PAPERS. ; 

The Telegraph, Leesburg, Va.; semi-weekly; seven columns; Liberal 
Republican; W. H. James, editor and proprietor. 

The Union, Santa Fe, New Mexico; weekly; seven columns; Liberal 
Republican; printed part in English and part in Spanish; N. H. Gre- 
gory, proprietor. 

The Times, Nelsonville, Ohio; weekly; seven columns; independent; 
published by the “Times Publishing Company.” 

The Liberal, Paxton, Ill.; weekly; eight columns; Liberal Republi- 
can; Chas. D. Sibley, editor and proprietor. 

The Chief, Netawaka, Kansas; weekly; seven columns; Liberal Re- 
publican; Geo. 8. Irwin, publisher; A. M. Crockett, editor. 

The Newton Kansas, Newton, Kansas; weekly; seven columns; Re- 
publican; H. C. Ashbaugh, publisher. 

The Index, Plymouth, Pa.; weekly; six columns; Republican; A. F. 
Levi & E. J. Adams, publishers and proprietors. 

The Sentinel, Plaquemines, La.; weekly; seven columns; Republi- 
can: R. J. Morand, publisher; W. A. Brainerd, editor. 

The Blade, Tuskaloosa, Ala.; weekly; five columns; Liberal Republi- 
can; R. Randolph & Co., proprietors and publishers. 

The Record, Lambertville, N. J.;, seven columns; weekly; Republi- 
can; Clark Pierson, editor. 

The Liberal Democrat, Wilkes-Barre. Pa.; eight columns; weekly; 
Democratic and Liberal Republican; Walter H. Hibbs, publisher. 

SUSPENSIONS. 

Sonntagszeitung, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Trish Citizen, New York City. 

Rural Press, Hamburg, Pa. 

Leader, Hoboken, N. J. 

Sunburst, New York City. 

Weekly Mirror, Allegheny, Pa. 

Democrat, Chetopa, Texas. 


ENLARGEMENTS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 

The Bridgeton (N. J.) Vidette has been enlarged; it is neatly primted. 

The Manufacturer's Review and Industrial Record, New York City, 
entered upon its fifth volume September Ist, and signalized the event 
by appearing in a greatly enlarged form. The Manufacturer's Wealth, 
heretofore published at Little Falls, N. Y., has been merged into the 
Industrial Record. 

The Dubuque (Iowa) Telegraph has been increased in size. 

The Cedar Falls (lowa) Gazette appears in a new dress. 

The New York Daily Bulletin was recently enlarged in size by the 
addition of one column to each page. 

The Macon (Ga.) Enterprise has appeared in an enlarged form, and 
considerably improved. 

The Farmer, published at Bridgeton, N. J., has been increased in 
size. 


The Erie (Pa.) Daily Dispatch recently appeared in a new dress, and | 
enlarged to a nine-column paper. 2 

The Bracken County (Ky.) Chronicle has been enlarged to a thirty- | 
two column paper. 

The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Daily Times has added nearly four columns to 
its former size. 


The Young Folks’ Rural, published at Chicago, has been enlarged to 
sixteen pages, of four columns each. 

The Philadelphia Evening Star appeared on Saturday, September 
28th, as an eight-page paper, and in a new dress. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 

Mr. Wm. A. Shewman has become editor and proprietor of the Ran- 
dolph (N. Y.) Register. 

Mr. 8. 8S. Crittenden has retired from the editorship of the Green- 
ville (S. C.) Mountaineer. 

W. H. Stanton, Esq., has withdrawn from the editorial control of the 
Scranton (Pa.) Times, and is succeeded by Mr. A. A. Chase. 

The Phillipsburg (N. J.) Democrat has been sold to Messrs. Wood & 
Fitch. Mr. R. E. Godshalk will act as managing editor. 

Xr. Wm. O. Cooper, formerly of New Haven, has resigned his posi- 
tion as city editor of the Meriden (Conn.) Republican. 

The Baltimore (Md.) Evening Journal was recently sold at auction to 
Fred. Raine, for the sum of $2,250. 

Wm. A. Todd, Esq., has purchased the office of the Chester (Pa.) 
Evening News, from its founder, Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Joseph P. Caldwell has become local editor of the Statesville 
(N. C.) Intellig ncer. 

Mr. H. E. Schaff recently became sole proprietor of the Long Island 
City (N. Y.) Press. 

The annual meeting of the Maryland Editors’ Association will be 
held in Baltimore, on Wednesday, October 9th. 

The Boy of the Period, published at Washington, D. C., has been con- 
solidated with the North Star, of Red Wing, Minn. 

Mr. W. H. Anson has assumed the duties of publisher of the Lake 
City (Fla.) Herald. 

Mr. 8. A. Manlove has withdrawn from the editorial management of 
the Fort Sectt (Kansas) Monitor. 


The Jacksonville (Oregon) Times has changed hands. 
lished by Mr. T. B. Kent, who is sole owner. 


It is now pub- 


Col. L. Barnwell Rhett, Jr., bas assumed editorial contro] of the 
New Orleans Picayune. Mr. D. C. Jenkins will be associate editor. 

The Meadville (Pa.) Journal has been purchased by Messrs. Thick- 
stun and Hollister, and will hereaiter be published as a Republican 
paper. 

Messrs. E. H. Snow and Warren Anderson, publishers of the Ottawa 
(Kansas) Journal, have dissolved partnership. 
the paper as sole proprietor. 


Mr. Snow will continue 


Mr. W. M. F. Round, an associate editor of the Boston Daily Globe, 
has been appointed by the President as Assistant Commissioner from 
the United States to the International Exposition at Vienna. 

Messrs. E. W. Berry and C. A. Crowson have lately become the pro- 
prietors and publishers of the Ocala (Fla.) Banner. Mr. H. E. Miller 
is the associate editor. 

Mr. I. Oscar Freeney bas sold his interest in the Salisbury (Md.) 
Advertiser, to his former partner, Mr. A. L. Richardson, who becomes 
sole proprietor. 

Capt. John D. Lloyd has withdrawn from the local department of the 
Macon (Ga.) Telegraph. He is succeeded by Mr. A. R. Watson, late of 


| the Atlanta Star. 


Major Hearne has retired from the editorial management of the 
Charlotte (N. C.) Daily Dispatch, and become associate editor of the 
Raleigh (N. C.) Era. 

Mr. Henry H. Parsons has retired from the control of the Ridgway 
(Pa.) Advocate. The paper will hereafter be published by Mr. H. A. 
Pattison, who will conduct its affairs. 

The copartnership heretofore existing between Messrs. H. C. Roney 
and W. D. Sullivan, in the publication of the McDuffie Journal, Thom- 
son, Ga., has been dissolved by the withdrawal of Mr. W. D. Sullivan, 
he having dispused of his interest to his former partner. Mr. Roney 


| will hereafter conduct the Journal. 
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Capt. H. H. Patten has associated himself with Mr. Ellis im the pub- 
lishing of the Paola (Texas) Democrat. 

Judge Louis Dent, of Washington, was recently fined $100 for as- 
saulting Henry Reed, associate editor of The Capital, published in that 
vity. 

Mr. D. H. Harr has retired from the Independence (Texas) Demo- 
crat, and is succeeded by Mr. F. W. Peacock, an old and experienced 
journalist. 

Mr. Levi M. Spivey has purchased a half interest in the Caldwell 
County (Mo.) Sentinel, and will take charge of the mechanical depart- 
ment of the paper. 

The Presbyterian Banner, published at Pittsburgh, Pa., entered upon 
its fifty-ninth volume, on Wednesday, September llth. It was estab- 
lished July 5th, 1814. 

Messrs. Adams & Hughes, publishers of the Waterville (Texas) Tele- 
graph, have sold their interest in the paper to Mr. A. M. Baker, who 
will in future conduct it. 


The Scholastic, published at Notre Dame, Ind., has entered upon its 
sixth volume. It has been reduced in size, and is now edited by the 
Rev. M. B. Brown, C. 8. C. 

Mr. L. 8S. Garrison, for some time past assistant editor of the Mill- 
ville (N. J.) Republican, has assumed editorial control of the Bulletin, 
published at Boonton, N. J. 

Mr. Peter Kirby has severed his connection with the Osage (Texas) 
Observer. The paper will in future be published by Mr. C. R. Bentley, 
former partner of Mr. Kirby. 

The Mansfield (Pa.) Valley Enterprise has been sold by its founder, 
Mr. H. C. Mills, to Major V. A. Elliott, who has changed it from a neu- 
tral to a Liberal Republican paper. 

Mr. J. E. Britton has retired from the editorial control of the Charles- 
ton (S. C.) Daily Republican, retaining, however, his proprietary right 
and business control of the paper. 

Col. J. W. Gaulding has withdrawn from the Arkadelphia (Ark.) 
Standard, on account of his opposition to the politics of the paper. He 
is succeeded by Col. J. D. McCade. 

Gen. Stephen Wheeler has relinquished the editorial management of 
the White River (Ark.) Journal, and is succeeded by John Love, Esq., 
a gentleman of experience and ability. 


Mr. W. B. Arnold has severed his connection with the Berlin (Wis.) 
Courant. The paper willin future be conducted by David Junor, Esq., 
who purchased it from the former gentleman. 

The editorial chair of Good Words, made vacant by the death of Dr. 
Norman Macleod, is to be filled hereafter by Rev. Donald Macleod, a 
brother of the late editor, and already a well-known contributor to the 
magazine. 

Hon. J. M. Weakley, editor of the Carlisle (Pa.) Herald, was recently 
assaulted and violently beaten by Dr. A. B. Sharp, a prominent lawyer 
ot that place. The difficulty grew out of certain allusions by Mr. Weak- 
ley to a speech made by Mr. Sharp. 

Mr. J. H. Baker has become one of the editors and proprietors of the 
Houston (Texas) Daily Union. Mr. Baker has been for some time 
engaged on the editorial staff of the Union, and he is well known as a 
vigorous writer and successful journalist. 

Mr. Johnstone Jones, formerly of the Rock Hill (S. C.) Lantern, and 
Mr. Peter 8. McLauchlin, have purchased the Charlotte (N, C.) Observer 
from Messrs. J. H. Smith & Co., and will continue its publication as 
heretofore, issuing daily, tri-weekly, and weekly editions. 


Col. Hammond has disposed of the Prairie City (Iowa) Jndez to Mr. | 


L. W. Allum, late of the Jasper County Republican, who will remove 


the material to Monroe, and commence the publication of a new paper, | 
to be called the South Side. Mr. Allum sold his interest im the Repub- | 


lican to the remaining partners, Messrs. Besack & Rogers. 





List of Officers of the International and Subordinate Typo- 
graphical Unions. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
President—Wm. J. Hammond, of New Orleans. 
First Vice-President—E. C. Crump, of Richmond. 
Second Vice-President—Robert G. Slater, of Salt Lake City. 
Rec. Sec. and Treas.—John Collins, of Cincinnati. 
Corresponding Secretary—Robert Hamilton, of Philadelphia. 


WOMEN’S UNION. 


New York, No. 1.—President, Mary Moore; Vice-President, Theresa 
Keenan; Secretary, Mary A. Bartlett; Treasurer, Christina Curry. 


SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, No. 1.—President, W. W. Davy; Vice-President, Frank 
Wilson; Rec. Sec., 8. N. Preston; Fin. Sec., M. H. Halpin; Cor. Sec., 
John Sexton; Treasurer, N. R. Ruckle. 

PHILADELPHIA, No. 2.—President, Wm. Turner; First Vice-President, 
Francis P. Farrell; Second Vice-President. Elias Cade; Rec. and Cor. 
Sec., H. J. Durborow, 1304 8. Eighth Street; Fin. Sec., 8. D. Carter; 
Treasurer, Charles Gelwicks. 

CIncrnnaTiI, No. 3.—President, John P. Young; Vice-President, Thos. 
8. Wentworth; Fin. Sec., G. K. Tenney; Rec. Sec., D. C. Garrison; 
Cor. Sec., Thos. Marlatt; Treasurer, J. W. Sullivan. 

ALBANY, No. 4.—President. John McKenna; Vice-President, John 
Snow; Rec. Sec., J. H. Walker; Fin. Sec., Greenwood Baker; Cor. 
Sec., J. J. McMahon; Treasurer, Geo. W. Quackenbush. 

Co._umBus (Ohio), No. 5.—President, 8. L. Leffingwell; Vice-President, 
D. P. Boyer; Rec. Sec., Henry Williams; Cor. Sec., W. F. Poland; 
Fin. Sec., W. P. Stephens; Treasurer, 8. W. Gale. 

New York, No. 6.—President, Robert McKechnie; Vice-President, 
Thos. T. Sutliffe; Secretary, Robert O. Harmon, 22 Duane Street; 
Treasurer, Altred Burton; Fund Trustee, E. B. Cogswell. 

PrrrspurGH, No. 7.—President, Wm. S. Meek; Vice-President, James 
Martin; Rec. Sec., W. T. Lincoln; Fin. Sec., 8. T. Turner; Cor, Sec., 
N. C. Davis; Treasurer, Wm. Shannon. 

BuFFa1o, No. 9.—President, Richard B. Lyon; Vice-President, Alfred 
Scammel; Rec. Sec., D. 8S. Murray; Fin. Sec., Don Wight; Cor. Sec., 
John M. Walker; Treasurer, J. P. Koph. 

LovulIsvIt_e, No. 10.—President, J. J. Roberts; Vice-President, C. R. 
Palmer; Fin. Sec., E. L. Cronk; Rec. Sec., W. 8. Taylor; Cor. Sec., J. 
A. O’Connor; Treasurer, George R. Beatty. 

Mempuis, No. 11.—President, R. R. Catron; Vice-President, C. H. Fair- 
banks; Sec., W, H. Bates; Fin. Sec., Henry Moode; Treasurer, G. E. 
Hawkins. 

Battrmore, No. 12.—President, Jas. W. Rodgers; Vice-President, John 
A. Cushley; Rec. and Cor. Sec., N. M. Swank; Fin. Sec., Jas. C. Mills; 
Treasurer, James Stites. Address communications care of James 
Stites, 224 East Fayette Street. 

Boston, No. 13.—President, Chas. H. Sweney; Vice-President, E. B. 
Whitcomb; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. W. H. Fox; Fin. Sec., P. Hayes; 
Treasurer, Erving Walker. P. O. Box 897. 

Harrispurc, No. 14.—President, 8. E. Murphy; Vice-President, G. W. 
Cunkle; Rec. Sec., A. M. Sample; Fin. and Cor. Sec., W. A. Gold- 
smith; Treasurer, James W. M’Crory. 

RocuEsterR, No. 15.—President, H. H. Rowell; Vice-President, R. R. 
Stettson; Rec. Sec., Louis Heindl; Fin. Sec., C. K. Newberry; Cor. 
Sec., E. A. Stevens; Treasurer, J. B. Spinning. 

Cuicaco, No. 16.—President, Morgan B. Mills; Vice-President, P. For- 
sythe; Rec. Sec., Fred. K. Tracy; Fin. and Cor. Sec., W. A. Hutchin- 
son, Evening Journal office; Treasurer, Jas. C. Hutchins. 

New OR.EaANs, No. 17.—President, H. 8. Germaine; Vice-President, 
H. Z. Osborne; Rec. Sec:, M. B. White; Cor. Sec., Wm. Chappell; 
Fin. Sec., M. M. Wootan; Treasurer, R. F. Hall. 

Derrorr, No. 18.—President, Albert Raynor; Vice-President, James H. 
Walker; Rec. Sec., James Mitchell; Cor. Sec., James McElroy; Fin. 
Sec., A. A. Chidsery; Treasurer, John Taylor. 

NasHvILue, No. 20.—President, G. G. Proctor; Vice-President, H. F. 
Hambright; Rec. Sec., Thomas Irwin; Fin. Sec., Jesse C. McDaniel; 
Cor. Sec., Jas. 8. Moore; Treasurer, C. E. Loomis. 

MILWAUKIE, No. 23.—President, James Kerr; Vice-President, Jos. C. 
Hollmann; Rec. Sec., David 8. Harkness; Cor. Sec., E. C. Quiner; 
Fin. Sec., Albert J. Bleyer; Treasurer, H. O. Parks. 

PererssurG, No. 26.—President, R. E. Cain; Vice-President, John R. 
Weddon; Rec. and Fin. Sec., C. E. Martin; Cor. Sec., T. W. Brooks; 
Treasurer, F. T. Strailman. 
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Mostue, No. 27.—President, John Cotlin; Vice-President, Wm. F. Hur- | Hartrorp, No. 72.—President, J. W. Cameron; Vice-President, E. 


ley; Rec. Sec., W. W. Beasley; Fin. Sec., J. E. Amos; Treasurer, R. 
Sabate; Cor. Sec., A. R. Seabrook. | 

Peoria, No. 29.—President, M. M. Montieth; Vice-President, J. A. 
Willey; Treasurer, L. Handschu; Fin. Sec., A. A. Griest; Rec. Sec., | 
John A. Onion; Cor. Sec., Robert O'Hara. 

Sr. Paun, No. 30.—President, J. D. Wood; Vice-President, C. 8. Drake; | 
Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. F. Macdonald; Fin. Sec., W. L. Lewark; Trea- | 
surer, Theodore Henninger. 

MontGomery, No. 31.—President, Jas. T. Smith; Vice-President, Rich. | 
M. Barry; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Wm. W. Wynn; Treasurer, W. D. 
Graves. 

DAVENPORT, No. 32.—President, John McDonald; Vice-President, Wm. 
Craig; Rec. and Fin. Sec., C. D. Glass; Cor. Sec., C. E. Bronson; | 
Treasurer, J. M. Rhodes. 

PROVIDENCE, No. 3:.--President, Geo. W. Barry; Vice-President, Wm. 
M. McPherson; Rec. and Fin. Sec., C. E. Burchfield; Cor. Sec., Her- 
bert A. Darling; Treasurer, N. B. Bowers. 

Cotvumsria (8S. C.), No. 34.—President, O. F. Howell; Vice-President, W. 

Deane; Sec. and Treasurer, H. N. Emlyn; Cor. Sec., Charles C. 
Tutt. 

JACKSON (Miss.), No. 37.—President, John McGill; Vice-President, J. W. 
Fite; Secretary, W. W. Bennett; Treasurer, Charles Winkley; Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, W. H. Terrell. | 

SAVANNAH, No. 38.—President, B. 8S. Marshall; Vice-President, T. C. 
Fell; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, John A. Britton; Rec. Sec., A. C. 
Walsh; Cor. Sec., J. A. Parr. 

Aveusta, (Ga.), No. 41.—President, John M. Judge; Vice-President, A. 
M. Averell; Rec. Sec., A. J. Gouley; Cor. Sec., Jas. W. Day; Fin. Sec. 
and Treasurer, Jas. F. Thompson. 

CHARLESTON, No. 43.—President, T. J. Webb; Vice-President, 8S. H. 
Rogers; Secretary, E. B. Bradley; Treasurer, W. N. Faulling. 

LEAVENWORTH, No. 45.—President, 8. A. Robertson; Vice-President, J. 
M. Kane; Rec. and Fin. Sec., J. M. Cole; Cor. Sec., H. V. Bisbee; 
Treasurer, Olonzo Badders. 

New Haven, No. 47.—President, Alex. Troup; Vice-President, J. M. 
Hudson; Fin. Sec., Judson Grenelle; Rec. Sec., Wm. A. Denison; 
Cor. Sec., W. G. Cox (Box 977); Treasurer, A. J. Winslow. 


ATLANTA, No. 48.—President, W. H. Pitman; Vice-President, D. 8S. 
Walton; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. W. Martin; Fin. Sec., Henry Winter; 
Treasurer, L. B. Lively. 

Denver, No. 49.—President, H. M. Hulett; Vice-President, C. H. Clay; 
Cor. and Rec. Sec., I. T. Stevens; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, Will. J. 
Flintom. 

BURLINGTON (Iowa), No. 50.—President, W. S. Jarboe; Vice-President, 
T. P. Cothran; Cor. Sec., Will H. Swander; Fin. Sec., T. A. Donahue; 
Treasurer, R. G. Rasnick. 

Omana, No. 51.—President, C. D. Shultz; Vice-President, T. M. Blake- 
ley; Rec. Sec., Will D. Eaton; Cor. Sec., C. P. R. Williams, P. O. Box 
938; Fin. Sec., Lew. E. Bolton; Treasurer, Richard Pugh. 


Troy, No. 52.—President, P. H. McCormack; Vice-President, Henry | 


Wheeler; Rec. Sec., Wm. C. Gillies; Cor. Sec., W. N. Thayer; Fin. 
Sec., Jas. J. Bennett; Treasurer, C. Mackey. 

CLEVELAND, No. 53.—President, N. F. Dubois; Vice-President, 8. H. 
Johnson, Jr.; Rec. Sec., John Wellsted; Cor. Sec., Robert Calvert; 
Fin. Sec., A. Z. Reeves; Treasurer, T. A. Stow; Arbitrator, A. Ewart. 

RALEIGH, No. 54.—President, John W. Marcom; Vice-President, Wm. 
J. Edwards; Rec. Sec., Jewett D. Cosby; Cor. Sec., James C. Bird- 
song; Treasurer, James J. Lewis. 


Syracuse, No. 55.—President, Edward Fryer; Vice-President, Peter | 
Cogan; Fin. Sec., E. G. Hoyt; Rec. Sec., E. L. Chapin; Cor. Sec., John 
Connelly; Treasurer, E. W. Hall. 

Dayton, No. 57.—President, W. R. Eckley; Vice-President, J. R. 
Hamilton; Rec. and Cor. Sec., J. F. Cooley; Fin. Sec., E. J. Farrell; 
Treasurer, P. C. Fairchild. 


CAMBRIDGE, No. 61.—President, John G. Ryan; Vice-President, Thos. | 
Liddy; Rec. Sec., C. W. McRaith; Cor. Sec., Nathaniel Benney; Fin. | 
Sec., L. R. Pearson; Treasurer, John Gorman. 

WasHokE, (Virginia City, Nev.) No. 65.—President, J. C. Harlow; Vice- | 
President, P. Myers; Sec., J. W. Pike; Tréasurer, J. Buckmaster. 

Lockport (N. Y.), No. 67.—President. Geo. McDonald; Vice-President, | 
Lyman C. Harwood; Cor. Sec., O. W. Henning; Rec. Sec., Bernard 
Blake; Fin. Sec., John T. Sullivan; Treasurer, Charles Regan. 

KEOKUK, No. 68.—President, R. M. Hanna; Vice-President, W. D. 
Murray; Cor. and Fin. Sec., W. H. Cunningham; Ree. Sec., John 
Stirling; Treasurer, George Purdy. 


TRENTON, No. 71.—President, Matthew S. Austin; Vice-President, David 


Seary; Cor. and Rec. Sec., Howell Quigley; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, 
Bishop W. Mains. 


Visser; Sec., Geo. F. Clark; Fin. Sec., C. 
N. Dewey. 

LAWRENCE (Kansas), No. 73.—President, G. W. Bowes; Vice-President, 
Charles Mansfield; Rec. and Cor. Sec., J. A. Carruth; Fin. Sec. and 
Treasurer, W. 8. Rankin. 

PORTLAND (Me.), No. 75.—President, Charles C. Douglass; Vice-Presi- 
dents, John W. Turner and James E. Donahue; Cor. Sec., Melvin 
W. Higgins; Rec. Sec., William H. Cushing; Treas., Isaac Cobb. 

TERRE Haute, No. 76.—President, Alfred E. Lindsly; Vice-President, 
M. S. Woolen; Rec. Sec., C. W. Brown; Cor. Sec., Chris. F. Roderus; 
Fin. Sec., Frank Seaman; Treasurer, Harry Wigley. 

WHEELING, No. 79.—President, G. H. Stull; Vice-President, G. T. Rice; 
Fin., Rec. und Cor. Sec., William T. Hamilton; Treasurer, Thomas 
Carnahan. 

Kansas Crry (Mo.), No. 80.—President, Isaac P. Moore; Vice-President, 
Charles Harris; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. McAuliff; Fin. Sec., R. O. 
Lucas; Treasurer, R. C. Gould. 


WILMINGTON (N. C.), No. 82.—President, William M. Hays; Vice-Presi- 
dent, James Kendrick; Secretary, James W. Jackson; Treasurer, A. 
W. Watson. 

ALEXANDRIA (Va.), No. 83.—President, J. L. Lovelace; Vice-President, 
W. A. Hough; Cor., Rec. and Fin. Sec., Gerge E. Markell; Treasurer, 
J. Morton Bowler. 

Macon, No. 84.—President, H. F. Rees; Vice-President, J. 8. Fra 
zier; Cor. and Rec. Sec., J. W. Lewis; Treasurer, T. E. Brady. 

Sr. Jonn (N. B.), No. 85.—President, T. J. Keane; Vice-President, B. E. 
Appleby; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Wm. H. Coates; Fin. Sec., J. Coates; 
Treasurer, Chas. Ferguson. 

HANNIBAL, No. 88.—President, K. M. Griswold; Vice-President, A. D. 
Westcott; Cor. and Rec. Sec., E. C. Knox; Fin. Sec., Robert Seed; 
Treasurer, Chas. Waelder. 

RicHMonND (Va.), No. 90.—President, 8. C. Curry; Vice-President, R. W. 
Christian; Rec. Sec., George E. Bowden; Cor. Sec., Jos. H. Johnson; 
Fin. Sec., T. T. Hurdle; Treasurer, A. F. Tiller. 

Toronto (Canada), No. 91.—President, J.C. Macmillan; Vice-President, 
John Armstrong; Cor. Sec., Jas. Gillespie; Rec. Sec., John Stewart; 
Fin. Sec., Robt. J. Milligan; Treasurer, Jos. V. Thompson. 


LirrLe Rock, No. 92.—Presideat, W. B. Calhoun; Vice-President, R 
8. Woolford; Rec. Sec. and Treasurer, T. A. Clements; Fin. and Cor. 
Sec., H. S. Hascall, Box 566. 


MonTREAL (Canada), No. 97.—President, Thomas Alty; Vice-President, 
P. F. Hughes; Cor. Sec., John Ford (P. O. Box 134); Rec. Sec., W. J. 
Eagan; Fin. Secretary, Michael Corcoran; Treasurer, Joseph Bloom- 
field. 

Norwicn, No. 100.—President, C. A. Burdick; Vice-President, T. 8. 
Clinch; Rec. and Fin. Sec., A. 8. Curtiss; Cor. Sec., Thos. Samp- 
son; Treasurer, Wm. N. Andrew. 

Coiumst1a, No. 101 (Washington, D. C.)—President, George J. Webb; 
Vice-President, C. B. Hough; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. F. Garrett; Fin. 
Sec., C. M. Robinson; Clerk, J. W. Thomas; Treasurer, W. R 
McLean. 

Orrawa (Canada), No. 102.—President, T. Walker; Vice-President, G. 
Cloutier; Fin. Sec., H. Letch; Cor. and Rec. Sec., J. F. Carruthers 
(P. O. Box 5); Treasurer, T. J. Crozier. 


Newark, No. 103.—President, A. W. Griffing; Vice-President, William 
Spain; Rec. Sec., J. D. Uzell; Cor. Sec., John P. Grover, 144 Fourth 
Avenue; Fin. Sec., J. O. Smith; Treasurer, J. T. Hastings. 


A. Yale; Treasurer, Geo. 


| New Avpany, No. 104.—President, Joseph C. Martin; Vice-President, 


E. F. Catley; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Ed. A. Guthrie; Fin. Sec., Byron 
M. Springer; Treasurer, Aug. Jocelyn. 


| VicxspurG, No. 105.—President, John Curley; Vice-President, James 


C. Pannell; Fin. and Cor. Sec., M. F. Battle, P. O. Box 146; Trea- 
surer, Harvey Martin. 


| Jersey Crry, No. 107.—President, John J. Riddell; Vice-President, 


Jas. P. Ross; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Charles L. Steele; Fin. Sec., J. A. 
Macdonald; Treasurer, John F. Lonsdale. 


| KNOXVILLE, No. 111.—President, W. E. M. Neal; Vice-President, H. 


Clay Collins; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, A. Haws; Rec. and Cor. Sec., 
Cc. K. Nelson. 

Scranton, No. 112.—President, R. M. Holmes; Vice-President, H. G. 
Bacon; Fin. and Cor. Sec., John E. Wilcox, P. O. Box 445; Rec. Sec., 
D. T. Dailey; Treasurer, J. C. Coon. 

ANNAPOLIS, No. 114.—President, Thomas E. Martin; Vice-President, 8. 
R. Brewer; Cor. and Rec. Sec., John J. Brewer; Fin. Sec. and Treas- 
urer, William G. Camden. 


| Deseret, No. 115 (Salt Lake City, Utah.)—President, T. W. Abraham; 


Vice-President, Frank Chorpenning; Rec. Sec., John Isaac; Cor. Sec., 
W. S. Cooke; Fin, Sec., O. F. Lyons; Treasurer, W. J. Collier. 
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LyncupurG, No. 116.—President, James Watts; Vice-President, Wm. 
F. Holt; Rec., Cor. and Fin. Sec., M. Q. Jackson; Treasurer, E. R. | 


Stiars. 
SPRINGFIELD (Ohio), No. 117.—President, Charles 8. Spring; Vice-Presi- 


dent, T. E. Harwood; Ree. Sec., J. B. Wilson; Cor. Sec., Nine War- | 
tenbe; Financial Secretary, A. F. Poysell; Treasurer, Henry 8S. Lim- | 


bocker. 

Drs Mornes, No. 118.—President, C. 8. Wilson; Vice-President, H. W. 
Robinson; Cor. and Rec. Sec., D. J. Walker; Fin. Sec., John Fitz- 
gerald; Treasurer, Frank Bradley. 

SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) No. 120.—President, Joseph G. Allbe; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Fred. K. Perry; Secretary and Treasurer, Hiram P. Grandy; 
Clerk, E. J. McHarg. 

TorrxKa, No. 121.—President, L. H. Hascall; Vice-President, .J. Aiken; 


Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. H. Johnson; Fin. Sec., W. P. Newhard; Trea- | 


surer, F. B. Colver. 
WILMINGTON (Del.), No. 123.—President, Wm. B. Izland; Vice-Presi- 
dent, W. H. Kramer; Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. 8. Pride, Every Evening 
office; Fin. Sec., R. H. Young; Treasurer, A. M. Sparks. 


D. G. Mitchell; Treasurer, N. H. Buckner. 


New Brunswick (N. J.), No. 132.—President, L. J. Laughton; Vice- | 


President, Hugh Boyd; Rec. and Fin. See., C. H. Young; Cor. Sec., 
F. P. Lippincott; Treasurer, J. M. Geer. 

PorTsvILLE, No 135.—President, J. O. Beck; Vice-President, H. M. 
Kammerer; Cor. and Fin. Sec., J. H. Dietrick; Secretary, John J. 
Boland; Treasurer, F. 8. Shindel. 


Austin (Texas), No. 138.—President, Theodore Hart; Vice-President, 


W. D. Moore; Cor. and Rec. Sec., B. C. Murray; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 
surer, A. Dohme. 

JACQUES CARTIER (Montreal, Can.) No. 145.—President, Gabriel Fortin ; 
Vice-President, Napoleon Sabourin; Rec. Sec., Edouard Leblanc; 
Cor. Sec., P. A. Crossby (P. O. Box, 491); Fin. Sec., Pierre Griffard; 
Treasurer, John Thompson. 


St. CaTHARINES (Canada), No. 147.—President, William R. James; | 
Vice-President, George Mesler; Cor. and Rec. Sec., J. R. Gibson; | 


Treasurer, William J. Harding. 
HUNTSVILLE, No. 148.—President, Jas. A. Pickard; Vice-President, R. 


L. O'Neal; Rec. and Cor. Sec., E. H. Rolfe; Fin. Sec., C. G. Figures. | 


SaraToaa (N. Y.), No. 149.—Vice-President, and acting President, Mar- 
vin E. Foster; Rec. Sec., Edward M. Connor; Cor. Sec., William 
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R. W. THING’S PATENT TYMPAN 
SHEET GAUGE PIN, PatEentep JuLy 
19, 1870.—These Gauge Pins are an en- 
tirely new article, and supply a want 
long felt by Job Printers, and News- 
papers worked on a Hand Press. 

They are acknowledged, by all who have used them, to be just tne 
thing needed. 

The points are forced through the tympan sheet or sheets at the 
desired place, and after passing under the same about three-fourths ot 
an inch, the points are brought up through by pressing the fingers 
directly over them, and forcing open the pin. 

For Cards, the pin makes an excellent side-gauge, doing away with 
the use «f grippers, by detaching the card from the form with ease. 

Price, 84 cents per dozen. 

For sale by R. 8. MENAMIN, 517 and 519 Minor Street, Phila. 





SAVE YOUR LEADS! 


|THE ONLY REAL LABOR-SAVING CURVATURES, 


HAMILTON (Canada), No. 129.—President, D. D. Bradford; Vice-Presi- | 
dent, Jas. P. Hurrell; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Chas. W. Parry; Fin. Sec., | 


MORRIS’ PATENT 


Adjustable Line Formers, 


MADE OF BEST SPRING BRASS. 


COMPLETE SETS, $15. 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS AND GENERAL DEALERS 
IN PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Also patented in Europe. 


FRANKLIN 
MACHINE SHOP. 





Connolly; Financial Secretary, Richard Mingay, Jr.; Treasurer, G. | 


M. Kelley. 

EvizaBetTH, No. 150.—President, B. Frank McDermott; Vice-President, 
E. R. Mantz; Sec., W. S. Woodruff; Fin. Sec., Chas. B. Rugg; Trea- 
surer, A. B. Brokaw. 

Om Crry (Pa.), No. 151.—President, John Tigar; Vice-President, H. G. 
McKnight; Fin. Sec., John Fitzhenry; Cor. and Rec. Sec., John L. 
Baker; Treasurer, L. W. Remy. 

ANN ARBOR (Mich.), No. 154.—President, R. G. McCracken; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Jus. C. Dodge; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Jas. A. Clark; Fin. Sec., 
Wm. Stagg; Treasurer, J. W. Keating. 


(Late Dermond & Co.) 
RIAR OF 52 AND 54 NORTH SIXTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SHREVEPORT, No. 155.—President, W. D. Stevenson; Vice-President, J. | 


H. Galliland; Rec. Sec., Geo. M. Sutton; Fin. Sec., J. H. Gintz; Cor. 
Sec., Frank A. Peeples; Treasurer, 8. B. Johnson. 

BRIDGEPORT, No. 157.—President, Henry M. Hoyt; Vice-President, G. 
B. Whitney; Cor. Sec., Wm. Dorman; Rec. Sec., D. E. Brewer; Trea- 
surer, J. H. Coggswell; Fin. Sec., John Reilley. 





ICK’S PATENT MAILING AND DUNNING. ORDER OF R. 


DICK, Expositor office, Buffalo, N. Y., for number of addresses to | 


be kept in type for each daily, weekly, etc., paper. 





AY ANTED—A SITUATION BY A FIRST-CLASS JOB PRINTER. 
Is capable of taking entire charge. Country office preferred. 


Can fill position of local editor if desired. Address H. WORTH, Ken- | 


nett Square, Pa. 





GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES. 


Corner Sixth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


MACHINE WORE 


PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


4a°PRINTERS’ WORK A SPECIALTY.-«# 


ROTARY, ADAMS, CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES 


REMOVED, REPAIRED AND SET UP. 


R. 8S. MENAMIN, 


Proprietor. 
J. D. MOORE, Superintendent. 
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TYPoGRaraicaL PUBGLICATIONS FIAT LUX! 


FOR SALE, AT PUBLISHERS PRICES, BY A SAFE AND CONVENIENT LAMP HOLDER 


R. S. MENAMIN ae 
7 ” « 


815, 517 and 819 MinorSt, Philadelphia.| COUNTRY PRINTING OFFICES. 

AMERICAN ENCYCLOPZA:DIA OF PRINTING: 
Edited by J. Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 
Imperial Octavo Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Defi- | 
nitions, Desc:riptions, and Articles relating to the History, Imple- 
ments, Processes, Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing. 
splendidly illustrated by more than two hundred Chromo-Litho- 
graphs, Lithographs, Wood Engravings, Imitations of Water- 
Marks, Embossed and Ruled Pages, etc. Price, $10. 


y 


THE PRINTERDS’ PRICE LIST: A Manual for the use of 
Clerks and Bookkeepers in Job Printing Offices. By Theo. L. 
De Vinne. 450 pages, medium 12mo, on fine calemdered paper. 
Price, cloth, $4; morocco, $5. 


HARPEL’S TYPOGRAPH, or Book of Specimens; con- 
taining Useful Information, Suggestions, and a collection of 
Examples of Letter-press Job Printing, arranged for the assist- 
ance of Master Printers, Amateurs, Apprentices, and others. By 
Oscar H. Harpel, Typographic Designer and Printer. Price, $5. 

By mail, $5.50. 

A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION; de- The above cut represents a useful little article, invented by a West- 
signed for Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of | ern printer, G. Veeder, Esq., and manufactured by the undersigned. 
the Press, and for the use of Schools and Academies. With an | Mr. Veeder has been using it for some time in his office, and finds it 
Appendix, containing Rules on the use of Capitals, a List of Ab- | invaluable. 
breviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-read- | The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the upper 
ing, Specimen of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Twentieth | case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted in this arm in sucha 
Edition, revised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted | manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over the lower case or either 
paper; just published by Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. Price, | side of the upper case. 
$2.00. By mail, $2.20. Fig 2. 

THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, 
containing Complete Instructions for Beginners, as well as Prac- 
tical Directions for Managing every Department of a Printing 
Office. With several Useful Tables, Numerous Schemes for Im- ‘ x 
posing Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By Price of Lamp Holder (Fig. 2.) without Lamp, $1.00. 


Thomas MacKellar. Price, $1.50. By mail, $1.70. MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


A PRINTER’S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Composi- R. S. MENAMIN, 


tors and Pressmen. By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. 517 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia, 





HART’S PRINTING PRESS COUNTER. J. H. Wnson. H. Srmuuwaces 
eT ho WILSON & STELLWACEN, 
1028 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Price, $15. WATCHES, JEWELRY, DIAMONDS, 
A GREAT MANY HUNDREDS ARE NOW RUNNING ON ALL AND 
KINDS OF PRINTING PRESSES. 
MANY OF OUR CUSTOMERS ARE USING FROM TWELVE TO TWENTY EACH. SILVERWARE. 
Send for a Circular or Machine to | Military Goods, and Masonic, Odd Fellows’, Knights of 
H. F. HART, Rochester, N. Y. Pythias, and all other Society Regalia. 
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MANUFACTURE EVERY VARIETY OF 


CARD BOARDS 


FOR PRINTERS’ USE. 


China, Blanks, Enameled, Railroad, 


AND 


BRISTOL BOARD CARDS, 


WAREHOUSE, 18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET AND 9 DECATUR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Price Lists furnished when requested, and orders promptly attended to. 





BROCADE, GOLD, SILVER, COMPOSITION AND METAL LEAF, 
GEORGE MEIER & CO., 


187 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORE. 


+ ee 


The celebrated Bronzes of GEorGE MEIER & Co. are the best and cheapest now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only 


needs a trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly Twenty-five per cent. can be atiained by purchasing either from them or 
their Agent in Philadelphia, R. 8S. Menamrn. 


a 


Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Lithographic Material constantly on hand. 


eT Uae 


THE UNDERSIGNED HAVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND A LARGE SUPPLY OF THE 


Finest Bronzes, White and Yellow Metal Leaf, &c., &c., 


AND CAN FILL ORDERS FOR ANY QUANTITY AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 


GEORGE MEIER & CoO., 


: a P. 0. BOX 5290, NEW YORK. 
(Factories, Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria.) 
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__ TRADE M ARK. 


REDUCTION OF 25 PER CT. ON FORMER PRICE 


+ 2eeer 


This Compound is the Invention of a PRESSMAN OF TWENTY-TWO YEARS EXPERIENCE. It is composed 
of India Rubber, Gelatine, Chemicals and emer which make a Perfect Roller in every respect. 
It recasts readily and is easily prepared. Cleaned like other Rollers. Warranted to work all kinds of ink on all kinds of 
Presses, in all kinds of weather, and to recast. It is the cheapest material for Rollers that can be manufactured. Printers who try 


the India Rubber Roller Compound once will vse no other The special advantages claimed, and demonstrated by its use, daily, are, 


pes IS FAR MORE DURABLE, AND SERINES LESS THAN ANY OTHER, 


Retaining its suction and elasticity always, and can be recast when the Roller becomes old, thus replacing it with a new one as good 
as the original. Rollers cast at the Manufactory at 40 cents per pound, and Rollers of our make recast at 15 per cent. deduction. 
There are numbers of our Rollers now in use in Philadelphia, more than one year old. This result can be attained by any careful 


pressman. The facility with which it is recast, and its extraordinary durability, render this material 


40 TO 45 PER CENT. CHEAPER THAN ANY OTHER. 
pride 
Mefe 


rences 


THE PRINTERS, GENERALLY, WHO HAVE USED IT. 


_ +20eer 
We are now manufacturing Rollers and furnishing Compound for NPARLY ALL THE PRintTING Houses IN PHILADELPHIA, besides 
supplying a very large demand throughout the continent, and have voluminous testimonials of the great satisfaction our material 


has given since December, 1868, the date of our last improvement. 
GODFREY & CO. 


825 Watnut Street, PariAp’a. 





June Ist, 1869. 


AGENTS. 
ALLISON, Suir & JonNnson, Franklin Type Foundry, Cin. R. 8S. Menamin, “ Printers’ Circular,”’ 517 Minor St., Phila. 
Wm. Hairy, Outario Type Foundry, Toronto, Canada. G. 8. Newcoms & Co., 144 Seneca St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cor, WETHERILL & Co., 607 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. WALKER, Evans & CoGswELL, 3 Broad St., Charleston, 8. C. 
Cc. P. Kxicut, 95 West Lombard Street, Baltimore, Md. Marper, Lusg & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, Chicago. 
C. T. PALSGRAVE, Montreal and Toronto Type Foundries. MacKELar, SmiTus & JorDAN, 606-614 Sansom St., Phila. 
- Couiurs & McLeestrer, 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. Pearson & Geist, ** Evening Express.” Lancaster, Pa. 


57 Hatiey & NEwMAN, Niagara Type Foundry, Buftalo. Sr. Louis Type Founpry, St. Louis, Mo. 
5 AN 
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Printed by C. W. AMES, 60 Duane St., New York, with GEO, MATHER’S SONS’ Inks. 
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PATENT 


Newspaper, Book and Job Galleys. 





—— NSUSLRLE LLY OPENACS ET LT ADL SMG EO COT MST TN " 
Cut of Patent Brass-Lined Galley, with a portion of the wood removed from side-frame, 
showing manner of attachiny side-lining. 








This Patent Galley is the strongest and most durable brass-lined Galley 
manufactured. The improvement consists in soldering a tongue of metal to the 
brass lining, letting the metal tongue into the wooden side (which is slotted), and 
fastening, at one and the same time, by means of the screws in the bottom of the 
Galley, the lining, side and brass bottom, making a Galley which presents, inside, 
_a perfectly smooth side-surface. By this means the heads of the screws in the side 
lining, which in the eld style Galleys sometimes project and make “pi,” are dis- 
pensed with. There is also a strip of brass across the head of the Galley, that 
strengthens. it, and prevents the head and sides from warping or becoming loose. 

PRICES OF PATENT BRASS-LINED GALLEYS. 
Single Column, for Newspapers, . . $225 | Double Column, for Book Work, « e« $278 


SIZES AND PRICES OF PATENT BRASS-LINED JOB GALLEYS. 


6 «10 . . . . . $2 25 | 1218 . . . . . s4 50 
83413 ° ° 8 00 i420 . ° ° ° ° e 5 
10 x16 yw ° ° ° ° 8 75 | 6 


ALL THE REGULAR SIZES OF BOOK, JOB, AND NEWSPAPER GALLEYS CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 


25 
15<22 . , . » 00 


FOR SALE AT 


R. Ss. MENAMIN'’S 
PRINTERS’ FURNISHING WAREHOUSE, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


—— — -- -~— weer ae 


PRINTING MATERIAL BOUGHT, SOLD, OR EXCHANGED—OFFICES 
FITTED OUT AT SHORT NOTICE, 
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VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO.. 


Easvt Co@Nnek FULTON an® Durca STREETS, 


(BETWEEN NASSAU AND WILLIAM,) 


NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURE AND DEAL IN 


ITALIAN MARBLE IMPOSING STONES AND FRAMES, 


TYPE, EAGLE, CALIFORNIA, 


IMPROVED CALIFORNIA, 


AND 


FRANKLIN CABINETS, 
CASES, PRESSES, 


AND 


- PRINTERS’ MATERIALS OF ALL KINDS, 


At Lowest Prices. 


~> -- <e -> oe 


N. B.-THE PRESSES BELOW WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 
Hoe Drum Cylinder, in good order, 26x37 $600 00 | Several Fly-wheels. 
Hoe Drum Cylinder, 28',x41!,, in good order 750 00 Several Washington Hand Presses. 
Hoe 2-revolution Cylinder, 36x54, as it is 375 00 Several Distributors and Inkers. 
Cottrell & Babcock Cylinder, 31x46; good order 00 | Super Royal Steam Inker, cheap. 
Gordon Alligator, 6x10 20 00 Roman and Job Type, large lots, assorted sizes. 
Degener Half-Medium 00 Lithographic Hand Press, $40. 
Adams Power Presses, cheap. Ellipses, Circles, Ornaments, and Cuts. 
Two Novelty Presses, large, at 35 00 Lot of Large Slice Galleys. 
Two “ “ Cabinet style, at 25 00 MacKellar’s American Printer 
One os a $30 style 00 De Vinne’s Printers’ Price List 
One Young America, $18 style 350 Wilson’s Punctuation 
Several Adams Cottage Presses. Menamin & Ringwalt’s American Encyclopedia of Printing... . 
Several Lowe Presses. Harpel’s Typograph 
Hoe, Newbury, and Vanderburgh, Wells & Co. Proof Presses. Thing’s Gauge Pins. Megill’s Feed Guides. 
Young and Knight Copy Holders Bodkins. Tweezers. 
Morris’ Curvatures —very useful b Spatulas, Ink Slices, Wrenches, Saws, &c. 
Mitering Machines, Lead and Rule Cutters. Montague Paper Cutter, cheap. 
Sanborn and other Paper Cutters. Hoe and Ruggles Cutters, cheap. 
Franklin and Ruggles Paper Cutters. Austin Paper Cutter, 24-inch; cheap. 
Hoe Iron Frame Proof Press; cheap. Roller Stocks and Frames on hand, and covered with composition at 
Iron Imposing Beds. shortest notice. 
Composing Sticks. Chases, and Side and Foot Sticks. PATTERN and Branp LEtrers always on hand and made to order. 


WANTED-NEWSPAPER HAND PRESSES IN TRADE. 


— > > <—- -+ o....2Or———O—— 


OUR STOCK OF ENGRAVERS’ BOXWOOD, &c., 


CANNOT BE EXCELLED FOR QUALITY. 


Engravers’ Best Pine Tints, 27 1-2x39 1-4, $1.75. Lot of Shafting, Hangers, Cones and other Pulleys. 


a% All correspondence attended to punctually. Orders respectfully solicited. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO,, 


East Cor. Fulton and Dutch Sts. (Two Blocks from Broadway’, New York. 
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ESTABLISHED {ALF A ENTURY. 


Type Foundry and Printers Emporium 


HAGAR & CoO., 
WO, 36 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK. 


ee 


Book, News, Job, 
ORNAMENTAL TYPE, 


PRINTING AMharveRraL OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


INCLUDING 


POWER, HAND AND JOB PRESSES 


OF ALL POPULAR MANUFACTURERS, 


FURNISHED AT SHORT nisi AND AT LOWEST PRICES. 


—_— 7-s.0e> 


AGENCIES: 
36 AND 38 WOODWARD AVENUE, - - - - DETROIT, MICH. 
532 CLAY STREET, - - - - - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


- *2coe- 


Parties in the printing bus proposing to engage in it, will please send for our new and complete edition of 


4 sHEROTZONS onen SPECEMEN BOCKS," 
Which contains most of what is useful in a printing office 


Estimates furnished, and all inquiries relative to the business promptly and cheerfully answered. 
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ROWLEY &@ CHEW’S 


CHROMATIC COMBINATIONS AND CARD DESIGNS 


FOR 


ORNAMENTAL AND COLOR PRINTING. 


In submitting these designs to the trade, it is deemed unnecessary to give any elaborate description of their numerous advantages, as the 
artistic printer, by examining specimens, which will be furnished upon application, will see and appreciate their utility at once. 

Combination borders, rules, flourishes, and the like, although deservedly popular and useful adjuncts to ornamental printing, fail, in a 
great measure, at the present advanced stage of the art, to satisfy the taste or requirements of the progressive printer, especially when colors 


are desirable. These, however, in connection with the 


CHROMATIC COMBINATIONS, 


Will enable the compositor to produce work of almost any description, equal or superior to many special wood engravings. 


THE CARD DESICNS 


Are complete in themselves, and, with ordinary good judgment, can be rendered extremely beautiful and effective. 
Most of the designs are complete in one color, and can be used for general printing. 


When the price, design, effect, and general utility are considered, 


NO GOOD JOB PRINTER WILL ALLOW HIMSELF TO BE WITHOUT THEM. 


RR. S. MENAMIN, 


SOLE AGENT, 


517 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


Samples and Prices will be forwarded on receipt of six cents in postage stamps. 
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PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES, 


RULED BILL -HEAD PAPERS, 


PERFECTLY RULED, CUT TRUE AND SQUARE, AND PUT UP IN PACKAGES OF 500, FULL COUNT, 
READY FOR USE. 


We use the best Paper only, expressly made for us at the celebrated GREYLOCK MILLS of L, L, BROWN & CO,, and confidently 
recommend these goods as the CHEAPEST, because the best, offered to the printing fraternity. 


IZ REDUCED PRICE LIST, FEBRUARY, 1872.-63 








| FAN Y 
epee: ani FIRST-CLASS WHITE CAP. cotors, MONTHLY STATEMENTS 


‘LED BILL-HEADS —— —_____. Are ruled, cut, and put up with same care as Bill- 
= * /4121b |14 Ib. 16 lb. 14 Ib. Heads—of following sizes: 








2 to Sheet, Long or Broad Fold * ° $5 60 $5 50 12 9 os 6 4 8 to Demy, 


4 ‘“ ‘ “ 0 290 280. To Cap To Cap To Cap'To Cap'To Cap} ('; Note.) 
6“ 4 “ 1 60 200 190 ton ha i we ne 


8  “ Long Foldonly..... 1 26 160 150) 91.12 | $1.40 81.50 | $1.85 | $2.70.| $2.25. _ 
aa The above prices are for single —— On orders for 10,000 or over, assorted, 10 per cent. discount will be allowed. 











BUSINESS LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, 


Ruled on Half Sheets, with Blank Space at head for res First we Papers. 
Size & Weight. | 8 Ib. Letter. | 10 lb. Letter. | 12 lb. Letter. | 4 Ib. Note. | 5 Ib. Note. 6 6 Ib. Note. 7 Ib. b. Packet Note. 
Per Beam | $2.60 | $8.25 $8.76 | $1.80 | $1.63 | $1.68 5 | - $2. 25 




















Our Stock of Flat Writing Papers is extensive and complete, consisting of the usual varieties of 


Flat Caps, Flat Letters and Notes, Demy and Folio Post, especially suitable for Circulars, Blanks, &. 
Also, a full line of SUPERIOR LEDGER PAPERS. 


IMPERIAL, Rorac, Dreuy, Dovere Friar CaP, 
SUPER-®O0YAaL, MEDIUM, Caown, Frar CaP. 
aa We accommodate our customers with small quantities of Flat Papers, as may be required. -@6 
ENVELOPES, PRINTERS’ CARDS AND BLANKS, PATENT TAGS ANDDIRECTION LABELS, 
7 Invariablv at the Lowest Prices.“®\ 


— - +20e- 


OUR FACILITIES FOR 


RULING PAPER FOR BOOKS OR BLANKS 


FOR ANY PURPOSE, AND OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, AKE UNSURPASSED, AND CUSTOMERS ARE ASSURED THAT THEIR ORDERS 
WILL BE CAREFULLY AND PROMPTLY FILLED. 


+2ecoe- 


ae INQUIRIES AND ORDERS FOR SAMPLES WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. -@& 


THOMAS W. PRICE CoO., 


@xrane Boome Facrogey, Pa?er WaREHOVSE AND RULING Rooxs, 
‘No. 505 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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Gray's FERRY PRINTING Ink Works. 


~+eoeooer 


J.M. PRATT, late of H. D. Wade & Co. Cc. E. ROBINSON. J.G. ROBINSON. 


PRATT &@ ROBINSON, 


MANUFACTURE 38 OF 


Black and Colored Printing Inks, 
VARNISH ES, SIZES, 
QUICK DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION, &c. 
ee es WO, 6 SPRUCE ST., 


8300 Gray’s Ferry Road, 
NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA. 








FPRICE LUIswt. 
{Our Label Prices are the SELLING PRICES without any percentage added.) 


BLACK INKS, VARNISHES, &c. COLORED INKS, SIZES, &c. 

News Ink, No. 1, Power Press (in bbls.) per tb Red Ink, for Posters 

“ No. 2, Fast Presses, Deep Red, 

bed No. 3, Small Daily Papers, Scarlet Red, “ 

oe No. 4, Hand Presses, BED Enacctcccccacee scenes 

“ No. 5, Extra Hand Presses, b Lake Ink 
Book Ink, So. 3 2 5 Carmine 

NO. 


Sree 
Ssss 


RSS 
83s 


= 


Violet Ink 


3 


SSa 


” No. 
Wood ‘Cut Ink, per ri 
Card Ink, 


Fine Ultramarine 
Light and Dark Blue 
: Fine Light and Dark Blue... 
Light and Dark Green 
QUICK DRVING Der D. bb. .30, 40, 50, 75, Fine Light and Dark Green.. 
pe we 3 Orange and Lemon Yellow.. 
; 7 . P Deep Orange Yellow 
Size eeRyiN : 200. : ee] ng 
ee emery a ao a ‘ Light and Dark Brown 
Paging Ink, Black Koes Fine Light and Dark Brown. 
oy White Ink 
QUICK DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION. Gold Size, any shade 


For Poster Inks, Nos. 0, per Ib Umber and Sienna Inks..... 
For Card and Fine Inks, No. 2, sa 60 | Tints of all shades.......... 
Foil Ink, Blue and Orange.. 
Robinson's Dryer, per tb ™ Paging Ink, Blue . 
Printer’s Varnish, eRe HOMER, WOM BOGUS... ccc cccccccccccsscocecccccsces § 
= Bronze Powders, per OUNCE... 2.2... eee eee eeeeeeesees 25, 50, 


LITHOGRAPHIC INKS, &c. 

Black Ink, for Transfer Work, 1 { Red Ink, per ib 

bed for Crayon Work, sad : Lake Ink, ™ 
Light, Medium, and Dark Blue, h ‘ Carmine Ink, “ 
Ultramarine Blue Ink, : Purple Ink, 
Light, Medium and Dark Green Ink, § Varnishes, 00, 9, 1, 2, 3, per ib. 
Lemon, Medium and Orange Yellow Ink, f 2° e per gal oe 
Brown Ink, various shades, evccccesh 50408 00 Siccatit nantes on ing) Varnish, per lb, 7éc.; per gal...... 3& 
White Ink, Copper-plate Black Ink, per Ib 


COPPER-PLATE COLORED INKS MADE TO ORDER AT LOW PRICES. 
QuicKe DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION, 


For reducing the strength of Printing Inks without dissolving them, or destroying the tenacity, gloss, and adhesive qualities requisite for pro- 
ducing well-finished printing. This preparation is an article which printers have long felt the want of, and for which ordinary varnishes and 


balsams furnish a very indifferent substitute. We offer it with confidence, it having been thoroughly tested and approved of by competent 
practical printers. 
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CHAS. BE. JOHNSON & CO’S 


PHILADELPHIA PRINTING INK WORKS. 


TIA. 


v 
- 


MANUFACTORY, 
TENTH AND LOMBARD STREETS, PHILADELF 
[EsTABLISHED JANUARY 7, 1804.] 


BLACK INKS. 

Per Pound. 
News Ink, for Fast Cylinder Presses. 14c. to 16c. 
- for Drum Cyl’r Presses. .15c. to 20c. 
o for Hand Presses osc0cmey 
ee ee o « best... 5c., 30c. 
ee 30c., 40c., s., 75c., $1.00 
Illustrated Cut Ink, soft »., 50c., T5e. 
, eo “ heavy... ...75c., $1.00, 1.50 

Scientific American 
American Agriculturist 40c. 
Job Ink, for dry and cal’d) «y ox . 
paper; will not set off... § 50, 75, $1. 1.50, $2 
Job Ink, extra quick dryer... ..$1.50, 2.00, 3.00 
Cari or Wood Cut Ink. $1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 
Printer’s Varnish, weak, med., str’g..30, 40, 50 


" 


Ny he 


COLORED INKS. 


Red Ink, fine, for ca 
Scarlet Red Ink.... 
Deep Red Ink......... $1, 1.50 
Ey 650 0.5000 cvenqneesesee ceceushies $5, 10 
Carmine Ink. rr 
Ultramarine Ink, .. +++ $2.00, 3.00) 
Bronze Blue ‘ 00 covceddecce euaeee | 
Light Blue eee 
Dark Blue $1.50, 2.00 
Green $1.00, 1.50, 2.00 
Green deep dark............+..- 2.00 
Yellow Ink (Lemon or Orange). . $1.00, 1.50, 2,00 
White Ink 5 

PROGR Bs 0.0 e cscene oe 


Per Pound. 
.. $2, 3, 5, 10 


Pr 
» foc. 


$1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00 


*ys0x MON “3S PION GE pue ‘urqdjopeTyT “SG PrVquIOT pu yUay, *10D 


ANILINE INKS. 
Per Pound. 
Purple Ink............$5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 
Purple Ink, Blueish $16.00, 24,00 
Magenta Ink........... $5.00, 10,00, 16,00, 24.00 
Mauve, Reddish. ... ....$5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24,00 


POSTER INKS. 

Per Pound. 
Ultramarine Ink..........50c., T5c., $1.00, 1.50 
Blue Ink, Light or Dark........75c., $1.00, 1.50 
Red Ink 75c., $1.00, 1.50 
Green Ink 50c., T5c., $1.00 
Yellow Ink 50c., T5c., $1.00 
Brown Ink 50c., T5c., $1.00 
White Ink 50c., T5c., $1.00 


LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND VARNISHES. 
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GEORGE MATHER’S SONS’ 


Black and Colored Printing Inks, 


VARNISGHES, &o, 


OFFICE, 60 JOHN STRENT, NEW YORK-~—Established April, 1816. 





oT a 


BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 

Card or Wood Cut Ink, ® Ib. $1, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, ® 02.............0-00005 $1, 2.00 Ultramarine Blue................-...50e., 

Job Ink 50c., 75c., $1 | Purple Ink, @ oz..............50c., $1.50, 2.00 Green, poster....................50e., Tie., $1 
Adams or Power Press Cut Ink. ..75c., $1, 2.00 | Lake, ® Ib Green, Fine Light and Dark $1.50, 2.00 
Book and Fine Book Ink 40c., 50e., Thc. SE END a vinstceencnccpead $3, 5.00, 10.00 - Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange... . $1.50, 2.00 
GES GE Es cnenccscecocs one Gipeanete B0c. | Red, for paper............ssseeecseves 2 ‘“ 7 “ for posters. 75c., $1 
News and Poster Ink............+++. 20c., 25c. | Red, for posters.............50c., T5c., $1, 1.50 Gold Size, White or Gold Color 

Printers’ Varnish 50c. to $1.00 | Blue, for posters 50c., Tints of all Shades $1, 1.50, 2.00 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, ® gal. ..$2.50 to 3.50 | Fine Light and Bronze Blue Brown and Sienna Inks $1, 1.50, 2.00 


LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND VARNISHES. 
Lithographic Inks, ® Ib.....$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish 60c. to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 


> and 


Add 20 per cent. to the LABEL Price of all Inks. 


The following scale will show the Label Prices 
and the Selling Prices: 
Lape Price... 25 40 50 75 1.00 1.25 1.50 .00 2.50 3.00 5.00 10.00 


Seviine Price.. 30 48 60 90 1.20 1.50 1.80 2.40 3.00 3.60 6.00 12.00 


‘ 


























PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 
LOCKWOOD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCKWOOD’S IMPROVED ENVELOPES, 


285, 257, and 259 SOUTH THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





ee 

Our Improved Patented Envelopes are fast superseding the old style, and ARE PREFERRED BY PRINTERS BECAUSE THEY MAKE A NEATER 
JOB WHEN PRINTED, there being fewer thicknesses of gum and paper where the impression is made than in the old style, and consequently 
LESS WEAR UPON THE TYPE, as three times as many of the new style can be printed as of the old, without injury to the form. 

THE SAVING IN TYPE, BY USING THIS STYLE OF ENVELOPE, WILL PAY FOR SEVERAL NEW PRESSES EVERY YEAR IN ANY OFFICE PRINTING 
MANY ENVELOPES. 

Our Improved Envelopes are CHEAPER, NEATER, SAFER, BETTER BOXED, MORE UNIFORM, AND MORE EVENLY GUMMED than any others. The 
gumming is all done by machinery, and the envelopes put up in fancy colored boxes. 


~eocooer - 


CHEAPNESS. 

A sheet of paper that cuts 14 of the old style of Envelopes makes 16 to 1844 of our form, according to cut. Our new machine produces nearly 
four times as many in the same time as the old ones; and as our cost of paper and labor is less, we sell our Envelopes cheaper than the old style- 
This Engraving shows the patented plan of cutting Lockwood’s Improved | This Engraving shows the manner of cutting the old style of En- 

Envelopes, ; velopes. 




















The Black shows the waste. See how much less loss there is in cutting - 
by the new method. | The Black shows the waste. See how much more waste is made by 
A clear gain of 4 to 6 Envelopes from each sheet of paper. | cutting this way than by the patented method. 
We have machinery to make over ONE MILLION ENVELOPES A DAY, carry a stock of TEN to TWELVE millions of Envelopes at all times, 
so as to fill orders at once, and have a line of over SIXTY different kinds of Paper, and over SIX HUNDRED different kinds of Envelopes. 
We were the lowest bidders at the late awards of Government contracts, and have the contracts for, and are now supplying the 


UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT, UNITED STATES GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
‘ ‘ 


” INTERIOR PATENT : 
" PENSION BUREAU, 7 INDIAN BUREAU, 
UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
And all the Custom Houses in the United States, the United States Army, and nearly all the important public institutions in the country. 
Send for Price Lists, Discounts, and sets of Samples, which will be sent free of charge to Printers and Stationers. 


WwW. E. & E. D. LOCKWOOD, 


For Lockwood Manufacturing Co. 
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THE BAXTER STHAM HENGINE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


MORE THAN A HUNDRED OF THESE ENGINES ARE RUNNING PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC PRESSES ; AND FOR SIMPLICITY, DURABILITY, 
SAFETY, NOISELESSNESS, AND ECONOMY OF SPACE AND FUEL, STAND WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


They are also used for all purposes where from two to ten-horse power is required, and give perfect satisfaction in every case. 


WE HAVE A LARGE NUMBER OF TESTIMONIALS. READ THE FOLLOWING: 


OrFice oF D. A. WELLES, WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER, WEsT SIDE PUBLIC SQUARE, | 
Meprna, Onto, January 1, 1871. j 
I have used my 2-horse power engine five months in my silver spoon factory, and to say that I like it is not enough. It will do more than 
you claim for it. I burn wood, and it costs me from 25 to 30 cents per day for fuel. My friends told me I was foolish to buy the Baxter when I 
could buy an engine for less money; but I can save the difference in the price in fuel in a short time, besides having the satisfaction of knowing 
that I have the safest and best engine made. The best is always the cheapest in the end. Yours, ete., D. A. WELLES. 


Orrice oF Henry RoweLL, DEALER IN PRODUCE, ETC., WAREHOUSE AT ALBERT LEA's, | 
Mrxwesora, January 12, 1872. j 
The Engine you sent me is along at last, and I have itup and running. It works toa charm; am delighted with it. It is the talk of the 
whole country, and is acknowledged to be the handsomest little engine west of the Mississippi. When I was talking about the size of the engine, 
every one laughed, and said, “‘ Not power enough;”’ but now they see it running, and all give it up. In fact, it is just what I wanted. 
Yours, etc., H. ROWELL. 


OFFICE OF THE “‘ BristoL CouNTY RePuBLICAN,”’ TAUNTON, Mass., January 28, 1871. 
The Baxter Engine (2-horse power) we have been using the past nine months in our printing rooms, has given entire satisfaction. We 
regard it as the cheapest, safest, and easiest Engine to run, in the city; and many persons familiar with various kinds of engines have examined 
it, and pronounce it the most compact machine they ever saw, considering the amount of power it gives. For printing offices it is just the 
thing, as it takes but little space, and the insurance risk is not increased. We should not care to experiment with any other engine, so well sat- 
isfied are we with this. Truly yours, DAWES, WILBUR & DAVOL. 


Orrice or Haas & KeELiey, Printers, 198 anp 200 MAIN StREET, Burrao, N. Y. 
After a three months’ trial, we give you our opinion of our 8-horse power steam Baxter engine: We are well pleased with it—pleased with 
its mechanical beauty, its easy, noiseless working; no escape of steam from loose joints, no noxious smells in our office, no trouble in its manage- 
ment; has not cost us a cent for any kind of repairs; burns one ton (2,000 pounds) of hard coal every fourteen or fifteen days, or an average of 
one hundred and twenty-five pounds a day of ten working hours; runs apparently with half its power, six presses, viz.: one large Hoe cylinder, 
one Quarto Chromatic, Quarto Gordon, and thr2e smaller ones (Gordon). It uses considerably less fuel than did the old 3 to 4-horse power engine 
we had before getting the Baxter. Yours very truly, HAAS & KELLEY. 


For Circular, containing full description of the Engine, with Price List and Testimonials, address 


WILLIAM D. BUSSELL, 


Office of the Baxter Steam Engine Company, 18 Park Place, N. Y. 
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UNIVERSAL PRINTING MACHINE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


& McNEAL, 


HAMILTON 


‘The Strongest, 
Most Durable, 
Most Compact, 
and Simple 


of Presses.” 


Thorough Distribution, 
Square Impression, 
Impression Adjuster, 
Impression Throw-off, 
Roller Throw-off, 


Changeable Fountain. 


MERRITT GALLY, INVENTOR. 


PRICES: 
Half-medium, 13x19 inches inside of chase, (platen 14x22 inches), 


Boxing, ‘ 
ink Fountain, 
Steam Fixtures, 


A FEW OPINIONS FROM THOSE HAVINC THEM IN USE. 


“Your UNIVERSAL is, in every way, satisfactory.”.—Munroe & Metz, 
| and are much pleased with its performance. 
| immediately one half-medium, complete.”’—H. 8. Crocker & Co., Sac- 


New York City. 

** We are happy to state that it works to our entire satisfaction.’’—W. 
8. Robison & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

** The half-medium UNIversAL gives us entire satisfaction.’’—W. H. 
Mathews, Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and Chronicle. 


“ Any of our friends who contemplate buying a press, would do well 
| earliest convenience.’’—Henry B. Ashmead, 1104 Sansom Street, Phila- 


to call and see the little fellow work.’’—Des Moines (Iowa) Plain Talk. 
“The latest improvements are all combined in the UNIVERSAL.” — 
Macon (Ga.) American Union. 


** We find from actual test that it accomplishes everything claimed 


for it.’""—W. H. Beach & Son, Rochester, N. Y. 

“It has certainly more good ‘ points’ about it than any other jobber 
we have ever used or examined.’’—Pearsol & Geist, Lancaster, Pa. 

‘‘I think more of it every day 1 use it. 


runs it without difficulty.”"-—B. C. Murray, Statesman Publishing Co., 


Austin, Texas. 


A boy fifteen years of age | 


** We have had your UNIVERSAL press running for about three weeks, 
We wish you to ship us 


ramento, Cal. 
*“We believe it has no equal among presses of its class.’’—R. 8. 
Lewis, Publisher Batavian, Batavia, N. Y. 


“The press gives satisfaction. Please send me another at your 


| delphia. 


«We consider it the most perfect press we have ever seen.’’—David- 
son Bros., Springfield, Mass. 
“We think it is the best press made in this country.”’—O. F. Knowles, 


& Co., Bangor, Maine. 


** It is up to our expectations in all respects.”"’—Review and Herald, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

‘The more we work your press, the more we like it.’”-—J. C. Hill & 
Co., Chicago, Tl. 
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Best working Fountain in use. 
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Detention of Rollers on Cylinder at will, for Distribution. 


Perfect Ink Listribution. 
*wotsserdur 


YWuerg peep 


HIGHEST AWARD EVER MADE FOR A JOB PRINTING PRESS. 


A GOLD MEDAL WAS RECEIVED FOR THE “GLOBE” AT THE EXHIBITION OF THE MASSACHUSETTS CHARITABLE MECHANIC 
ASSOCIATION, HELD IN BOSTON, IN SEPTEMBER, 1869 


REPORT OF JUDGES: 
Jones Manufacturing Co., Palmyra, N. Y., Globe Job Printing Press : 

The Committee do not hesitate to pronounce the Globe Job Printing Press to be the best job press yet offered in the market for sale. It has 
several new principles which other presses of the kind dv not have; among which is the * throw-off,”” an advantage which is almost indispensa- 
ble, and will be readily appreciated by all printers. It possesses a new mode of giving the impression. by which a “ dwell” is obtained when the 
form has touched the sheet, thereby securing a more perfect impression than can possibly be obtained by the old method by crank movement. 
The ‘detention of the rollers on the cylinder,” at the will of the operator, without stopping the machinery, thereby giving extra facilities for 
distribution of the ink, is a new feature in job presses, the want of which has been felt by pressmen for years, but never until now has this great 
desideratum been accomplished. There are other points, of more or less importance, which render this a most desirable press, and, in the 
opinion of the Committee, the most perfect yet presented to the notice of printers. We therefore recommend the award of a Gold Medal. 

N. B. Saurt.ierr, Mayor of Boston, 

A. K. P. Wetcu, of Welch, Bigelow & Co., 

Orrin F. Fryve, of Rand, Avery & Frye, ( Judges. 
CHARLES DEANE, J 


eee 


NET CASH PRICES: 
Haif-Medium, 13x191¢ inches inside of Chase, $550; Fountain, $25; Steam Fixtures, $15; Boxing, $10 extra. 
Quarto-Medium, 10x15 te 66 425; 66 253 66 16; §& ; = 
Eighth-Medium, 8x12 6s sc 250; Steam Fixtures, $15; Boxing, $6 extra. 
One Roller Mold, two sets of Roller Stocks, and three Chases, are included with each Press. 


All of these Presses will be thoroughly tested, strongly boxed, and delivered tothe order of the purchaser, at our manufactory, Palmyra, N. Y. 


JONES MANUFACTURING CO., 


PALMYRA, N. Y. 
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Unrivalled in Excellence of Workmanship---Unequalled in Strength and Durability. 
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POWAR PRINTING PRESSES 


OFFICE, 10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK-MANUFACTORY, NORWICH, CONN. 
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TESTIMONIALS FROM LEADING PRINTERS. 
Messrs. C. Potter, Jr. & Co.: Boston, December 14, 1870. 
GENTLEMEN :—The Presses are all in good running condition, and good enough for anybody. As the matter now stands, I think I have five 
(5) of the best Drum Cylinder Presses in the world. A. M. LUNT. 
Messrs. C. Potter, Jr. d& Co.: Boston, December 13, 1870. 
GENTLEMEN :—Permit me, an entire stranger to you, and unsolicited, to let you know the great pleasure I have enjoyed in witnessing the 
wonderful and admirable workmanship of five of your Cylinder Printing Presses recently put up in the office of A. M. Lunt, in this city. Having 
been in the printing business for over forty years, I feel an interest in any advancement toward perfection in the art of printing; and I can truly 
say I have, for the first time in my long experience, seen the first perfect printing press. Allow me to congratulate you on your success, and to 
say that defects in all other presses are in yours entirely obviated, and you have my best wishes for that prosperity in business which your 
genius justly entitles you to. Yours, very truly, J. H. FARWELL. 
—> o <m -+ 


SIZES AND PRICES: 
No. 20x25 inches inside Bearers .. $1,275 ) No. 4, 32x50 inches inside Bearers, Extra Heavy... $2, 
No. 21x27 6 1,475 | No. 5, 34x52 ** ss “ “ 
No. 1, 24x30“ et 1,700 | No. 6, 40x54 “ “ “ 
No. 25x35 “* a . ” 2,000 | No. 7, 40x60 * “ “ ‘ 
3, 31x46 *“ “6 “ ooo 


EXTRA HEAVY PRESSES, FOUR ROLLERS COVERING A FULL FORM: 


vo. 1, 24x30 inches inside Bearers $2,200 | No. 3, 31x46 inches inside Bearers................ $3,100 


*eeereeee | a s 
- 2, 25x35 a 2,400 | No. 4, 32x48  « ‘ 8,300 
Counter Shaft, 2 Hangers, 2 Cone Piilleys, and 1 Driving Pulley, $50. Boxing and Cartage, No. 0, $25; other sizes, $50. 


Each Press is furnished with Rubber Blanket, Set of Wrenches, Screw Driver, two Roller Molds, and two Sets of Roller Stocks 


———_ > + <m -+ eo 


GC, POTTER, JR. & CO,, 
TERMS CASFi. No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
C. Porrer, Jr. ALL MACHINERY SHIPPED FROM THE SHOP, AT NORWICH, CONN. J. F. Husparp. 
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THE BEST COUNTRY PRESS EVER MADE FOR THE PRICE. 


—_————_>--- <> -o > _______ 


Potter’s Improved Country Presses 


FOR NEWSPAPER AND JOB WORK. 


aagerts S* 

The above engraving is a correct representation of our Improved Country Newspaper and Job Press. Its general superiority of build; its 
greatly increased weight and strength; the several patented features introduced within the past few years; the superiority of its distribution, 
and correctness of register; the ease and facility with which it is worked by hand power, and its general neatness as a Printing Press, taken 
together, leaves little to be said in its favor to the intelligent craft for whose special convenience it has been constructed. While getting up a 
press calculated to meet all the wants of the Country Publisher, at a price within his means, we have carefully preserved in their perfection the 
several working parts. The finger motion, the combined distributions, and the improved fountain, all work with the smoothness and reliability 
of the same parts in the highest-priced presses built, giving a clearness and evenness of impression that cannot be excelled, and our country 
friends can purchase with entire confidence. 

In the following scale it will be seen that we build two sizes, in order to meet the requirements of smaller or larger newspapers; also, that 
we build all sizes with the rack and screw as well, thus enabling us to meet the views of those who prefer that distribution to the combined 
table and cylinder. 

While the Press is made so as to be worth many hundred dollars more to the printer than heretofore—in its increased strength, its supe- 
riority of workmanship and consequent durability, its increased rolling and distribution, its perfection of register, and the greater perfection of 
all its parts—though adding largely to the cost of construction, yet the price has not been advanced. With all these improvements of construction 
and size of machine, we hope to meet the wants of the trade generally. 


OVER FOUR HUNDRED OF OUR PRESSES IN USE! 


SIZES AND PRICES: 
TABLE AND CYLINDRICAL DISTRIBUTION. RACE AND SCREW DISTRIBUTION. 


Hand Power. Hand Power. 
No. 3, 31x46 inches inside Bearers............ $1,200 | No. 3, 31x46 inches inside Bearers 
No. 4, 32x50 “* “ . . 1,800 | No. 4, 32x50 « “ 
FOR STEAM POWER, EXTRA, $50. BOXING AND CARTAGE, $50. 


Each Press is furnished with Wrenches, two Roller Molds, and nine Roller Stocks for Table Press, and Six Stocks for Rack and Screw. 
> r VW a 
»} POTTER, JR. & CO., 


Terms Cash, No. 10 Srrvce STreer, Naw Yore. 




















PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





DEGENER & WEILER’S 


“Liberty” Card and Job Presses, 


23 CHAMBERS STREET, COR. OF CENTRE, NEW YORK, 
Kirst Premium World’s Fair, London, 1862, and Paris Exposition, 1867. 


THe SvusscrrBers respectfully solicit the attention of Proprietors and Superintendents of Printing Establishments to a brief description of 
their JOB and CARD PRINTING MACHINE, invented and patented by Frep. Orro DEGENER. 

THE COMBINATION OF PRINCIPLES in this popalar Press is the result of over sixteen years’ experience in constructing and building many 
different kinds of Printing Machines in general use. 

The CLEARNESS AND DistincrNess oF ImpREssION on Visiting and Business Cards, Circulars, Letter or Bill Heads, etc.; the Perrect Dts- 
TRIBUTION of the Ink; te Accuracy oF ReGisTer of every description of PRINTING IN COLORS; and the Facruiry and Spezp with which 
they can be propelled by treadle, without wearying or distracting the attention of the operator from feeding or piling his sheets, cannot be 
excelled. 

Their SIMPLICITY AND STRENGTH OF CONSTRUCTION are proof against any ordinary accident, and nothing but the grossest carelessness can 
put them out of order. A boy of but little experience can run them with ease, and produce the Frvest Ciass or Work; and where steam is 
used it can readily be attached at a nominal cost. 

The extensive sale of these Presses, ani the continually increasing orders for them, made it necessary to extend our Manufactory, as well 
as to increase our facilities by the construction of SpecrAL MacHINERY to expedite the building of the same — whieh enables us to duplicate any 
part of our presses in case of accidental breakage. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS PRESS OVER ALL OTHERS: 


SIMPLICITY OF CONSTRUCTION, DURABILITY, AND STRENGTH OF Burip—in which the Best MATERIALS are used ; Ease 1x Ruwntne; the 
ABILITY TO Print A Form as LARGE AS CAN B® LOCKED UP IN THE CHASE; CONVENIENCE OF ‘‘ MAKING READY.”” ADJUSTING, OR CLEANING; 
facility of CorrecTING A ForRM wiTHoUT REMOVING IT FROM THE BED, as it can be brought into nearly a horizontal position. 

Three Rollers may be used for Inkinga Form. These are held in SraTIoNaRY FrxTUREs, WITHOUT SPRINGS, and are readily removed by 
the operator without soiling his fingers. 


Size No. 2 has a SpeciaL ARRANGEMENT for Printing Cards, by means of which Cards are dropped into a box below, or may, at will, be 
retained on the Platen for examination. 


While the impression is being taken, the Form, the Platen, and the Ink Distributing Table are brought before the eye of the operator; and 
the Inking Rollers are always in sight. 

The face of the Bed never moves beyond the vertical line, therefore no type can drop out. 

The Fly-Wheel may run either way, without altering the working of the Press. 


THE SPEED IS ACCORDING TO THE ABILITY OF THE OPERATOR, FROM 1,000 TO 2,500 PER HOUR. 
SIZES AND PRICES OF THE “LIBERTY” PRESS: 
No. 2.—Card and Circular Press, 7x11 inches inside ( hase 
No. 8.—Quarto-Medium, 10x15 inches inside Chase, with Fountain 
No. 4.—Half-Medium, 13x19 inches inside Chase, with Eountain 
Steam Fixtures for either Size, $20. 
Fountain and Fountain Fixtures for No. 2 Press, extra, $25. 
4a” Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller Mold, one Hand-Roller, and two Wrenches go with each Press. “@@ 


DEGENER & WEILER, 


23 Chambers Street, Corner of Centre, New York. 
MANUFACTORY—Dexancy, Tompxrs, AnD MANGIN STREETS. 
































No Printing Office, no Editorial Room, and no Library-can be complete without it. 


22600 


AMERICAN 


ENCYCLOPADIA OF PRINTING, 


EDITED BY 
J. LUTHER RINGWALT, 


Comprising (with plates) 550 Imperial Octavo Pages, giving more than 


Sixteen Hundred Definitions, Descriptions and Articles 


RELATING TO THE 


|‘ Histery, Emplements, Precesses, Products and Auxiliary 
Arts ef Printing, 


* SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED BY MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED 


Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood Engravings, Imitations of 


Water-Marks, Embossed and Ruled Pages, etc. 


+ sce - 
THE VARIED INFORMATION CONTAINED IN THIS VOLUME GIVES IT GREAT VALUE AND UTILITY 4S 


A BOOK OF REFERENCE IN PRINTING OFFICES; AN ASSISTANT TO APPRENTICES, JOURNEYMEN, 
AND AMATEUR PRINTERS; A WORK OF DEEP INTEREST TO AUTHORS, NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKBINDERS, PAPER MAKERS, AND ALL WHO 
ARE ENGAGED IN ANY OF THE AUXILIARY ARTs; 


AND RENDERS IT 


A VERY USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE ADDITION TO LIBRARIES, 


The Illustrations represent every class of objects connected with the art that is capable of pictorial representation. 
The letter-press treats of every practical and literary subject that relates directly or indirectly to printing. 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 


PRICE, $10.00. 
MENAMIN & RINGWALT, 


PUBLISHERS, 
S17 & S19 Mino@ ST@eeTr, PHILADELPHIA. 


’ 











CHARLES MAGARGE & CO,, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


* PAPER, and PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS, 


{ WAREHOUSE, 30, 82 anv 34 Sovrg Sixru STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


























THE UNDERSIGNED OFFER TO THE TRADE THE FOLLOWING: 


MAP, PLATE AND PRINTING PAPERS, 18x26, 25 Ibs. 


, rash i i | 174x244, 18 and 20 Ibs. 
copper Eiste Senet srepeny, tnanand, welghhe. " 17x22, 19,'14, 16, 18, 20, 22, and 24 Ibs. 


; Map Pape crow 15x19, 20, and 22 Ibs. 
sista At Calendered Paper. | 14x17, 12, 14, 16, and 18 Ibs. 
CIE. ck bien onsh ices 20 I ei Se ee a tak aoe 13x16, 12 and 13 Ibs. 

Prin ting Paper of ail grales........... } 12x15, 9 Ibs. 

Manilla and Hardware Papers 


Hardware and Manilla, in rolls. CAP, LETTER, NOTE, AND BLOTTING PAPERS, &c. 


Tympan Rolls, 24, 25, 28, 30, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inch. | Folded Cap, 


Drafting Paper, in rolls, 36 and 40 inch. dain and reled, various weighta. 


4 - - fh . Flat and Folded Quarto Post, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Fine Glazed Colored Papers, all sizes and weights. Folded Note, stain and soled caaheus weights. & 


Colored Papers suitable for Posters. Packet and Commercial Post, plain. 
acket Note, plain and ruled. 
BLANK BOOK PAPERS. ¢ m Engine Sized Papers, 174¢x28, 30 Ibs. 
COMPRISING BEST MAKES OF THE FOLLOWING SIZES: % “ ts 16x26, 20, 22, 24, and 26 Ibs. 
Imperial 23x31, 65 Ibs. = * * 17x22, 17 Ibs. 
Sup. Royal 20x28, 53 Ibe. | Envelope Paper, 20x25, 18, 20, 22, 24, 25, 39, 35. and 40 Ibs, 
Sea ee 19x24, 45 Ibs. Blotting Paper, 19x24, 40, 60, 70, 80, 100, and 120 Ibs. 
BEDE « 5600) cesces vsccs 18x23. 25, 30, 32, and 36 Ibs. Tissne Paper, white and colored. 
Demy X21, 22, 24, 26, and 28 Ibs. Bond Papers, various sizes. 
Extra Folio 24, 24 Ibs., and 19x23, 21 Ibs. Press Boards, 26x40, 24x38, and 24 by 29. 


TRUNK BOARDS, TAR BINDERS’ BOARDS, BONNET BOARDS, STRAW BOARDS, SOFT BINDERS’ BOARDS. 
PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS—Imported and Domestic Rags, Bleaching Salts, Wire Cloths, Feltings, Ultramarine. 


Papers made to Order at Short Notice, at our Wissahickon and Hanwell Mills. 
CHARLES MACARCE & CO. 








